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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Green turn 

While perusing the CPGB’s website, 
I came across Jeff Leese’s letter about 
the demands of “the green move¬ 
ment”, which is, in reality, a loose col¬ 
lection of organisations with some¬ 
times quite differing opinions and aims 
(December 17). 

The writer was clearly hostile to 
some of the arguments put forward by 
greens and I was particularly interest¬ 
ed in his take on their opposition to 
airport expansion. In some ways, the 
conclusions that this contributor puts 
forward in his letter crystallise for me 
the failure of certain sections of the 
radical left to adequately respond to 
the threat of climate change, or to con¬ 
tribute to the dynamic and important 
campaigning movements that this 
threat have spawned. 

He says: “Nor do I think it very rad¬ 
ical to attack airport expansions. I wish 
to see a world where there is far more 
human mobility and travel beyond 
national borders, and I believe that 
eco-attacks on air travel will help fur¬ 
ther price poorer people out of inter¬ 
national travel.” 

This argument, in my view, entirely 
fails to deal with the realities of the 
debate. It is dogmatic and idealistic in 
the worst senses of those words. It is 
the wealthiest people in our society 
who hugely and disproportionately 
generate the most carbon. The notion 
that cheaper air travel has significant¬ 
ly benefited those on low incomes is 
a fantasy. In fact, cheaper air travel has 
benefited the relatively wealthy and 
the very wealthy, while, perversely, 
when it comes to short flights in par¬ 
ticular, incentivising an inefficient 
mode of transport over more efficient 
modes (such as trains). 

There are certainly problems with 
some sections of the environmental 
movement. One sometimes sees nim- 
byism in relation to local issues and 
there are conflicts and contradictions 
within the green movement’s broad 
philosophy. However, the thrust of the 
arguments being put forward in Co¬ 
penhagen by groups like Friends of 
the Earth, as well as activists from 
around the world (particularly from 
equatorial nations like Uganda and 
Ecuador), are correct. 

The high consumption of goods 
and inefficient management of trans¬ 
port infrastructure in the United States 
(with communities built around heav¬ 
ily car-reliant models) does nothing to 
benefit poor Americans. However, this 
model of consumption does material¬ 
ly affect those living in the most pre¬ 
carious conditions, particularly in the 
most climatically sensitive areas of the 
globe. Similarly, in London, much of 
the most flagrant expenditure of re¬ 
sources is linked to living arrange¬ 
ments that benefit the most wealthy 
at the expense of the least well-off 
(large under-occupied houses and 
reliance on car ownership rather than 
investment in public transport). 

Which is why I find Jeff Leese’s 
statement that “Marxism has nothing 
in common with the western, Malthu¬ 
sian, middle class movement that is 
modem environmentalism” to be doc¬ 
trinaire and irrelevant. A model of de¬ 
velopment in which everyone can 
consume like middle class Americans 
or even Europeans is impossible. 
There are simply too few resources in 
the world. The fact that environmen¬ 
talists may seem cranky or pious does 
not negate the central truth that radi¬ 
cally new models of community, in 
which the wealthiest will be required 
to consume far less, are urgently nec¬ 
essary. If Marxists have nothing to 
contribute to a debate about resourc¬ 


es, inequality, power structures and 
politics - a debate that is of central 
importance to all our lives - then I 
would question their right to describe 
themselves thus. 

In the interest of clarity, I would like 
to reiterate that the CPGB itself does, 
in fact, take a very sound line on cli¬ 
mate change, as evidenced by Eddie 
Ford’s article in the same issue (‘There 
is no planet B’, December 17). 

Jay McCauley Bowstead 
email 

Way forward 

Ted Hankin wants the left to consider 
the possibility that population increase 
fuelled by ‘immigration’ might be one 
immediate cause of working class im- 
miseration (Letters, December 17). 

He is certainly right to demand that 
the left offer some immediate solu¬ 
tions or suggestions to the problems 
that beset working class people rath¬ 
er than advising them to wait until af¬ 
ter the revolution. (In my experience, 
this is not often advocated. Sneers at 
socialists who are trying to find limit¬ 
ed solutions as ‘reformists’ or ‘do- 
gooders’ are much more common.) 

From the tone of Ted’s letter, I think 
he is suggesting that the answer to 
working class problems - mass unem¬ 
ployment, housing shortage, erosion 
of public services - might be for the 
state to beef up or at least maintain its 
programme of immigration controls 
and deportations. 

Ted has not suggested any material 
context for the proposed debate on 
population increase, so I will suggest, 
arbitrarily, the housing issue. Firstly, is 
the increase in population by immigra¬ 
tion responsible for the desperate 
housing situation today? I would sug¬ 
gest that the reason property prices 
have soared in the private sector has 
nothing to do with new arrivals from 
Europe or the third world, who certain¬ 
ly don’t carry the asking price of a 
house or apartment in their back pock¬ 
et. It has everything to do with the so- 
called property boom and the buying 
and selling of properties for specula¬ 
tive purposes or as ‘safe investments’. 

Is immigration responsible for the 
shortage of public sector and social 
housing? You don’t have to be a ‘lefty 
academic’ to know that the housing 
stock has been reduced by the ‘right 
to buy’ policy, by the demolition of 
tower blocks and the razing of whole 
estates to the ground in the name of 
regeneration, and by the failure of a 
neoliberal government to devote any 
resources to building new public hous¬ 
ing. But it is true, of course, that if there 
were no people or less people on the 
housing list then the shortage of hous¬ 
ing would not matter. By definition, 
population/people are one cause of 
housing shortages as where there are 
no people there is no demand. 

So what practical down-payment on 
our socialist commitment can we of¬ 
fer people on the housing list? Let’s 
consider campaigning for beefed-up 
immigration controls and increased 
deportations as an answer. Many ‘im¬ 
migrants’ are barred by law from ac¬ 
cessing the housing list, so their re¬ 
moval would not help. In fact, in order 
to match the housing list population 
to the existing public housing stock, 
a lot of those described by Ted as 
“British working class people” would 
have to be kicked off the housing list! 

Then there’s the little matter of the 
practicality of such a campaign. With¬ 
out withdrawal from the European 
Union there can be no end to eastern 
European immigration. Many workers 
would consider a campaign for such 
withdrawal an extremely roundabout 
way to get a roof over their heads or 
have badly needed repairs carried out. 

The practical way to get immediate 
improvements in the housing situa¬ 
tion is working class struggle. The 


struggles initiated by Defend Coun¬ 
cil Housing have actually saved pub¬ 
lic housing stock. There have been 
numerous grassroots struggles up 
and down the country to defend 
threatened council estates, and mili¬ 
tant tenants’ associations have fought 
for improvements. Squatters have 
actually housed themselves and high¬ 
lighted the scandal of capitalism’s 
empty properties in the course of their 
struggles. In east London, the London 
Campaign against Poverty is chal¬ 
lenging councils’ gatekeeper practic¬ 
es of turning away homeless people. 

This is the way forward. This is the 
way people can begin to stop feeling 
“oppressed by circumstances beyond 
their control”. And none of this is in¬ 
compatible with campaigning for open 
borders and an amnesty for undocu¬ 
mented workers. 

Pauline Rowe 
email 

Globalise 

The issue of ‘open borders’ is an issue 
in the United States, where the ‘liberal’ 
Obama government is about to pro¬ 
pose a new law that would allow some 
degree of ‘amnesty’ for immigrants 
within the USA, while shutting down 
the border to prevent future ‘illegal’ 
immigrants from winning amnesty. 

The liberal policy of ‘amnesty’, 
advocated by non-governmental or¬ 
ganisations and human rights groups, 
means accepting this one-shot deal in 
exchange for closed borders. 

Yes, we should advocate open bor¬ 
ders. But it is a political conception 
rather than a slogan. That is, the con¬ 
ception of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat is a political conception, but not 
a very good slogan. Similarly, we need 
to approach our slogans carefully. 

We need to clarify that open bor¬ 
ders will only work under socialism. 
Under capitalism, rightwingers may 
actually advocate open borders to 
destroy the unions. The Wall Street 
Journal has been an advocate of 
open borders, but for different reasons 
than Marxists. 

Future socialist governments in the 
advanced countries would need as a 
revolutionary duty to raise the stand¬ 
ard of living of our brothers and sisters 
in the less developed countries. Most 
of the immigrants I know would prefer 
to live in their own countries, but they 
now face unemployment and some¬ 
times starvation in their homeland. 

Without the necessity to emigrate, 
the youth of Africa and South Amer¬ 
ica should be invited, without going 
through bureaucratic regulations, to 
visit our countries to globalise the 
new socialist society. 

Earl Gilman 
email 

The knowledge 

Peter Manson writes: “SWP member¬ 
ship is open to anyone who fills in an 
application form and if such people, 
as opposed to wise, experienced com¬ 
rades like Martin Smith and Alex Cal- 
linicos, were allowed collective con¬ 
trol over the whole organisation, 
inevitably huge errors would be made” 
(‘Email thought crimes and the Left 
Platform’, December 17). 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain 
will not allow a person to join until the 
applicant has convinced the party 
that s/he is a conscious socialist and 
this is done by what we call the 
‘knowledge test’. But this is not be¬ 
cause we have set ourselves apart as 
an intellectual elite and permit only 
those well versed in Marxist scholar¬ 
ship to join. The reason is that, once 
admitted to the SPGB, all members are 
equal and it would clearly not be in the 
interest of our organisation to offer 
equality of power to those who are not 
able to demonstrate equality of basic 


socialist understanding. 

The SPGB prides itself on being an 
organisation of equals without a lead¬ 
ership. We possess an executive com¬ 
mittee that cannot determine policy or 
even submit motions to conference. 
It has a simple housekeeping, admin¬ 
istrative function. Decisions are made 
through branches, at conferences and 
by referenda. All EC meetings are open 
to the public and all EC minutes can 
be read on our website, in full keep¬ 
ing with our practice of democracy 
and transparency. 

Our general secretary is a general 
dogsbody. All political parties regis¬ 
tered with the electoral commission 
must name a party leader, but ours was 
picked by lottery and I doubt that any 
member can remember who it was. In 
the years of our existence, we have 
had many charismatic speakers and 
learned writers, but never have these 
members formed a hierarchy within 
the organisation or held undue influ¬ 
ence over the party. Whatever failings 
the SPGB has, they are the failings of 
its members and not of a leader. There 
are no continual recriminations about 
sell-outs or betrayals. No eternal 
search for the correct political guru. 
There is no leadership, so no division 
into leaders and led. 

The principles of democratic self¬ 
organisation can be applied, given a 
sufficient consciousness, to any work¬ 
ing class organisation, including or¬ 
ganisations to contest elections and 
to control parliaments and councils. 

The candidates, including those 
elected, would be subject to continu¬ 
al control and, if need be, instantly 
recalled or repudiated. They could be 
strictly mandated to fight for social¬ 
ism and not to pursue the reform of 
capitalism. 

Alan Johnstone 
email 

Offshoots 

Jack Conrad’s article, ‘Origins of reli¬ 
gion and the human revolution’ (De¬ 
cember 17), is very interesting. 

I would like to offer a simple hypoth¬ 
esis for the “overturn of the old hier¬ 
archy, a point of transition, a reorgan¬ 
isation that made us anti-hierarchical”: 
this was due to the ‘discovery’ of the 
homicidal weapon from the simple 
hand tool. 

Assuming modem hunter-gatherer 
society to be representative of ancient 
human society is flawed. Hunter-gath¬ 
erers are merely an offshoot of the 
main line that went into a dead end and 
stayed put for thousands of years. 
Mainstream society continued to 
evolve into the most complex one that 
is here today. The same flaw exists in 
trying to infer early human behaviour 
from chimps or gorillas. The apes di¬ 
verged and evolved out of recognition 
and it would be impossible to identify 
traits that remain unchanged. 

It would be better to study our own 
society dispassionately to understand 
our origins. We still exhibit several be¬ 
haviours that remain unchanged for 
tens of thousands of years and which 
point specifically to our early societal 
structure and evolution. 

Evolution of religion most likely 
succeeded evolution of modern soci¬ 
ety. Religion, as we know today, 
evolved to attract the masses as a 
panacea to the sufferings inflicted 
upon them by their own fellow beings 
- the political leaders. Religious lead¬ 
ers emerged probably 10,000 to 25,000 
years ago to counter the clout of po¬ 
litical leaders who, until then, were 
unopposed tyrants. 

KRV Hari 
Coimbatore, India 

Rape reinvented 

While I have no particular beef with 
Chris Strafford’s opposition to men’s 


societies at universities, his assertion 
that there is “a growing macho revan¬ 
chism” and “the increasing trend to 
blame women for provoking sexual vi¬ 
olence and rape, resulting in a low rate 
of convictions” surely needs some 
substantiation (‘Macho revanchism 
hides an ugly face’, December 10). 

Last time I looked at the conviction 
rates, the majority of cases brought 
before the courts were found guilty - 
over 60%. The jury is, of course, 
drawn from a random cross-sample of 
men and women, so it’s hard to see 
how Chris’s assertion can be true. One 
wonders what sort of conviction rate 
above 60% Chris would consider fair 
or ‘just’, given that one is innocent 
until proven guilty, and not the other 
way round. 

He also crucially fails to note that the 
Blair-Brown government brought in a 
whole flurry of new meanings for the 
word ‘rape’, which hitherto hadn’t ap¬ 
plied. They in fact reinvented ‘rape’ and 
then imposed this in law and on the 
courts. This had two main impacts: 
firstly, a person having voluntary con¬ 
sensual sex with a person under the 
state’s legal age is now charged with a 
far more serious offence - previously a 
charge of ‘unlawful sexual intercourse’ 
might have been brought. This was 
widely accepted as a technicality (even 
in the US, where the law is lifted from, 
the offence is termed ‘statutory rape’ 
rather than rape proper) and, while not 
approved of in general society, was 
clearly distinguished from actual rape, 
being the forceful, violent and non- 
consensual imposition of sexual acts 
on an unwilling person. A person un¬ 
der-age, but willing and consensually 
engaged in an ongoing relationship 
with someone older, wasn’t by any¬ 
one’s definition ‘raped’. Not so now. 
The result is that, whereas the accused 
person would have owned up to the 
lesser charge and lesser stigma, no way 
on earth is anyone in a voluntary rela¬ 
tionship going to admit to rape, simply 
because the government wanted to 
increase the severity of the offence. 

The other ‘problem’ for the current 
rape figures is that the other person 
in a voluntary relationship will not 
come forward and testify, which 
means the case fails at first post, or 
later in court. Juries will not convict 
in cases of mutual voluntary relation¬ 
ships, which involve no threats, vio¬ 
lence, bribery or force. This is even 
more so in cases concerning children 
- a nine-year-old and 10-year-old dis¬ 
covered engaging in the kind of child¬ 
ish sexual adventure which we have 
all engaged in over centuries of child¬ 
hood will now see the older child 
charged with ‘rape’. Rape in the case 
of children doesn’t mean sexual inter¬ 
course: it means any sexual activity, 
no matter how minor and again con¬ 
sensual. Juries just will not see this as 
‘rape’, no matter what the judge is 
forced to direct them as to what the 
law now is. 

The biggest ‘failure’ in rape cases, 
however, is where there is no inde¬ 
pendent evidence - only two people 
in private: one accusing, one denying. 
This is made more difficult where there 
is a previous history of a consensual 
relationship with the same partner 
over a long period, with one accusa¬ 
tion at the end or, worse, in the middle 
of the relationship. It is even harder 
to establish, the more distant the al¬ 
leged incident occurred. Not being 
able to find the accused person guilty 
in these circumstances is nothing to 
do with “macho revanchism”, but sim¬ 
ply that the balance of evidence has 
to be ‘beyond reasonable doubt’ and 
that duty falls on men and women ju¬ 
rors. One cannot simply give the bal¬ 
ance of doubt to the women because 
it’s a woman. That doesn’t mean it 
doesn’t happen: simply that its incred¬ 
ibly hard to prove. 

The number of allegations taken 
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forward to court is small mainly for 
this reason, but it is not as small as the 
number of allegations against police 
officers and teachers brought to 
court. Is there any new big initiative 
to process more of these cases? Are 
there any new laws and procedures to 
ensure more of these allegations are 
proven? Not on your life. 

Sadly, some women do make up alle¬ 
gations of rape, which are unfounded. 
Sometimes there are underlying men¬ 
tal health problems, sometimes finan¬ 
cial inducement from criminal injuries 
compensation. Sometimes an easy and 
particularly nasty way of getting back 
at the man for something which has 
offended or annoyed. In these cases 
the man is innocent, but the woman is 
protected from publicity, even if this is 
a regular thing she does. The man is 
burned at the public stake. The press 
and sometimes the TV splatter his im¬ 
age across the country. His life is 
wrecked, his family abused, and he 
often loses his job and his family, but 
when he is found not guilty the press 
never ever say ‘sorry’ or give the same 
publicity to his innocence as his al¬ 
leged guilt. Worse, he is still guilty of 
‘something’. He will for the rest of his 
life be on the sexual offenders’ list. Yes, 
even when proved innocent - and this 
is true if the case doesn’t even proceed 
to court, or he isn’t even charged. He 
will always have to declare this when 
applying for jobs and will be de facto 
banned from any work with children or 
young people. 

Sorry, Chris, none of this is justice. 
I do not agree with the feminists who 
believe all men accused of rape have 
done it, and all men found not guilty 
have ‘got away with it’. Rape is a se¬ 
rious charge - too serious for the way 
the current laws are drafted. Rape is 
being used as a punishment for sexu¬ 
al behaviour which the government 
doesn’t approve of. It is used to so¬ 
cially manipulate little kids away from 
normal human sexual discovery. It is 
also used to punish men who have 
done nothing whatever wrong but 
cross the path of the wrong women. 

Rape (the original definition) against 
women is the worse offence which 
can be committed - for many it is worse 
than death. The seriousness of this 
offence should not be trivialised by 
having the word used for social con¬ 
trol or moral enforcement. Those are 
the points Chris should have includ¬ 
ed in his piece. All a long, long way 
from silly men’s societies, I agree. 
Steve Boston 
email 

Misandrism 

Chris Strafford’s article does make 
some useful points about the recru¬ 
descence of crude male chauvinism 
on college campuses and elsewhere 
in society. 

Nevertheless, he makes a serious 
error when he writes: “These devel¬ 
opments must be seen within the wid¬ 
er context of a growing macho revan¬ 
chism and the recent attacks on 
women, such as through the Welfare 
Reform Bill, which essentially seeks to 
impoverish single mothers, new meas¬ 
ures against sex workers, the contin¬ 
uing inequality in pay and life oppor¬ 
tunities, not to mention the increasing 
trend to blame women for provoking 
sexual violence and rape, resulting in 
a low rate of convictions.” 

The inclusion of the recent govern¬ 
ment measures against sex workers in 
this list of supposed crimes of revan¬ 
chist male chauvinist piggery is com¬ 
pletely at variance with reality. Every¬ 
one who knows anything about the 
measures against sex workers and cli¬ 
ents in the Policing and Crime Act 2009 
knows that they were driven by au¬ 
thoritarian feminists in the Labour 
government, such as Harriet Harman, 
Fiona McTaggart and Vera Baird, to¬ 
gether with radical feminist brain- 
trusters like Julie Bindel (author of the 
celebrated Guardian article, ‘Why I 


hate men’) and a number of puritani¬ 
cal male ministers and MPs, such as 
Vernon Coaker and the odious Denis 
McShane, a corrupt neo-conservative 
and the partner of radical feminist jour¬ 
nalist Joan Smith. The ideology of 
these people is an authoritarian neo¬ 
liberal form of feminism, both lived and 
vicarious, not male chauvinism. 

Chris tries to prove too much when 
he pooh-poohs the idea that any of 
this is driven by misandrism. These 
new attacks on sex workers (and at¬ 
tacks on clients are really a disguised 
attack on the sex workers themselves, 
aimed at depriving them of their cus¬ 
tomers) may be grossly misogynistic 
in their consequences. But their driv¬ 
ing force is a reactionary, misandrist 
feminism, which, by the way, only 
plays right into the hands of more tra¬ 
ditional male chauvinists. 

Ian Donovan 
email 

Veracity 

Paul Smith argues that socialism in a 
separate country came into existence 
as a nationalistic response to the con¬ 
tradiction between the market and plan¬ 
ning in the former Soviet Union, and 
not as a tactical outcome of uneven 
development (Letters, December 10). 

This is the Trotskyist school of fal¬ 
sification at work, seeking to distort 
Leninism into ultra-leftism. Rather than 
a nationalistic response to the contra¬ 
dictions between planning and the 
market, the debate about socialism in 
one country begas:n before the 1917 
revolution and emerged out of anoth¬ 
er debate concerning the merits of two 
slogans: the ‘united states of the world’ 
and the ‘united states of Europe’. 

During this debate in 1915, Lenin ar¬ 
gued for a position which Trotskyists 
still cannot face honestly because it 
would demolish the very foundations 
of the Trotskyist opposition. Lenin 
opposed the first slogan in 1915 con¬ 
ditions, because it “merges with so¬ 
cialism; second, because it may be 
wrongly interpreted to mean that the 
victory of socialism in a single coun¬ 
try is impossible, and it may also cre¬ 
ate misconceptions as to the relations 
of such a country to others” (VI Len¬ 
in CWVol 21, p342). 

Trotskyism is clearly seen to be 
founded on the “misconceptions” 
which Lenin warned against. Readers 
should study these lines very careful¬ 
ly and take note because this is where 
Leninism and Trotskyism part compa¬ 
ny on the nature of the world revolu¬ 
tionary process. Trotskyism became 
an ideology which combined ultra-left 
rejection of the tactic of socialism in 
one or several countries with the strat¬ 
egy of world socialism. In other words, 
Trotskyism seeks to combine ultra-left¬ 
ism with Leninism. 

According to Smith, the former So¬ 
viet Union played an important role in 
stabilising capitalism during the cold 
war. When this argument is applied to 
the Stalin period after World War II, it 
fails to explain why Stalin supported 
the removal of Earl Browder from the 
leadership of the Communist Party of 
the United States when the latter ar¬ 
gued for the continuation of the war¬ 
time alliance against fascism and sta¬ 
bilisation. When applied to the 
post-Stalin period, the argument con¬ 
tains elements of truth, but is still ex¬ 
tremely flawed because it fails to take 
into account that the primary concern 
of the Soviet leadership was to avoid 
thermo-nuclear war with the imperial¬ 
ists. This was a generally correct strat¬ 
egy, although serious tactical mistakes 
were made, flowing from the revision¬ 
ist nature of the Soviet leadership at this 
time. Nevertheless, the Soviet leader¬ 
ship resisted the ultra-leftist pressures 
from Trotskyists and others to spread 
socialism by precipitating nuclear war. 

Smith charges me with avoiding a 
discussion of the nature of the Soviet 
Union, which he claims I regard as a 
model for the post-revolutionary so¬ 


ciety of the future. For me there is lit¬ 
tle point in discussing the nature of 
the Soviet Union with people who are 
not honest enough to admit that the 
tactic of socialism in one country orig¬ 
inated with Lenin in the 1915 debates 
about the ‘united states of the world’ 
slogan, if Smith is prepared to mislead 
people on something, the veracity of 
which anyone can check for them¬ 
selves, why should he not mislead us 
on other matters? 

Finally, he says my use of the epithet 
‘totalitarian’ to describe most of the 
British left, particularly the Trotskyists, 
allies me with rightwing journalists and 
academics. But the constant expulsion 
of individuals who have difference 
with the leaders of the sects or parties 
on matters not relating to fundamen¬ 
tals, and individuals who seek the 
slightest pretext to resign, suggest a 
totalitarian mindset. It is therefore no 
surprise that Paul Smith should spring 
up, like a Jack-in-the-box, in the defence 
of totalitarian mentality, which is anti¬ 
democratic and undermines the forma¬ 
tion of a democratic working class par¬ 
ty committed to progress and socialism. 
Tony Clark 
London 

Conference call 

There has been a shift to the left in 
recent times, with hatred of bankers, 
the capitalist economic system gen¬ 
erally, and politicians lining their own 
pockets. As well as helping Labour’s 
chances, this provides a big opportu¬ 
nity for the far left - and the left urgent¬ 
ly needs to form an anti-capitalist par¬ 
ty, preferably as a broad party of 
revolutionaries opposed to capitalism 
with a minimal programme. 

I partly disagree with Peter Manson 
(‘Rival CNWP launched’, November 
19) that Workers Power’s call for a 
new anti-capitalist party is aimed at 
forming “a halfway-house working 
class party”. If anything, the problem 
is the opposite: that they want to ar¬ 
gue within the new party for it to adopt 
WP’s particular brand of Trotskyist 
politics, as can be seen by postings 
on the Facebook group, ‘Call for a 
New Anticapitalist Party in Britain’. 
Peter is correct in identifying the fact 
that Workers Power does not specif¬ 
ically argue for the new party to be 
revolutionary initially (a big problem 
in these times when capitalism is fail¬ 
ing and the reformist idea of gradual 
changes to bring about socialism is 
clearly ridiculous). 

I also disagree with Richard Bren¬ 
ner’s point at the rally during Work¬ 
ers Power’s weekend school that the 
new party should be specifically 
working class - what about middle 
class revolutionary anti-capitalists or 
those revolutionaries like myself who 
want a society controlled by everyone 
(with proportional representation) 
rather than just the working class in 
power? (This working class aspect is, 
I guess, inevitable coming from an 
organisation whose name specifies 
they want ‘workers’ power’.) 

My main criticism of Workers Pow¬ 
er’s approach is that they do not seem 
serious about launching such a party 
- indeed Richard Brenner at the rally 
ridiculously suggested collecting sig¬ 
natures (like the Socialist Party’s Cam¬ 
paign for a New Workers’ Party) rath¬ 
er than going ahead and organising a 
democratic conference at this vital 
time - with a possible general election 
in March. I suspect that they would 
prefer to be small fish in a big pond 
(and thereby want trade union sup¬ 
port before launching a party) and 
build a faction around their political 
position, perhaps planning to split 
from reformists at a later date. 

If Workers Power does not reverse 
this ridiculous position, then I will ar¬ 
gue at the next Democratic Socialist 
Alliance meeting for us to call such a 
conference instead. 

Steve Wallis 
Manchester 


Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings. Study topic, plus weekly political report 
from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for details. 
January 10: John Bellamy Foster The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Rachel Carson’s ecological critique’. 
January 17: John Bellamy Foster The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Peak oil and energy imperialism’. 
Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public 
meetings and other events: 
http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism series, 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester Student 
Union, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststu dents .org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays, Spring tenn, 6.15-9.00pm: Evening course, ‘An intensive 
study of mythology’, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, 
London NW1 (Camden Town tube). 

January 12: Chris Knight, ‘Totemism and the origins of religion’. 
January 14: Luc Steels, ‘What experiments with robots can tell us 
about the origins of language’. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

No to Brown’s war conference 

Tuesday January 12, 6.30pm: London Stop the War activists meeting, 
Bloomsbury Baptist church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2 
(nearest tube: Tottenham Court Road). Preparing for important protests. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Gaza one year on 

Tuesday January 19, 7pm: Public meeting, ‘End the siege’, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. Speakers include: Bruce Kent, Sir 
Gerald Kaufman MP, Hugh Lanning (PCS), Daud Abdullah (Palestinian 
Return Centre), Jeremy Corbyn MP. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. Backed by Stop the War Coalition, 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, British Muslim Initiative. 

The (im)possibility of revolution 

Thursday January 21, 7.15pm: Debate, room B102, Brunei Gallery, 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, Thor- 
naugh Street, WC 1 (Russell Square tube). Speakers: Chris Knight 
(Radical Anthropology Group), Hillel Ticktin ( Critique ) and William 
Dixon (Mute). 

Climate and capitalism 

Saturday January 23, 10.30am: Day school on ecology, capitalism and 
Marxism, Manchester Metropolitan University, John Dalton Building, 
Oxford Road, M1. Organised by Socialist Resistance and Green Left: 
www.socialistresistance.org. 

No to Nato occupiers 

Thursday January 28: Protest at international conference on Afghani¬ 
stan, central London (details to be announced). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Progressive London 

Saturday January 30, 9.30am to 5pm: Conference, ‘Stop the right in 
2010’, Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Speakers include: Ken Livingstone, Jenny Jones (Green Party), Mike 
Tuffrey (Liberal Democrats), Kate Hudson (CND), Diane Abbott MP, 
George Galloway MP, Anas Altikriti. 

Sessions on ‘Investment, not cuts’, Trident, Afghanistan, Iraq, stop¬ 
ping the BNP, climate change, electoral reform, a progressive agenda 
for London. 

Registration: £10 (£6 unwaged). Send cheques, payable to ‘Progressive 
London’, to 20 Hanson Street, London W1W 6UF. 
www.progressivelondon.org.uk. 

Right to Work 

Saturday January 30, 11.30am: Conference - ‘Fight for every job’. 

Central Hall, Oldham Street, Manchester Ml. 

Organised by Right to Work: www.righttowork.org.uk. 

Republican Socialist Convention 

Saturday February 13, 12noon: Discussion on national question and 
general election, London South Bank University, Elephant and Castle, 
London. Sponsored by Scottish Socialist Party and Socialist Alliance: 
www. socialistalliance .org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 

If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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TERRORISM 

The underwear bomber 
and detonating Yemen 

With Yemen the latest target, Eddie Ford looks at the bankruptcy of the ‘war on terror’ 


A fter the attempted Christmas Day 
bombing of transatlantic flight 
253 to Detroit, western leaders 
are now planning to escalate the ‘war 
on terror’ - or at least markedly step up 
the rhetoric. This new drive to increase 
the scope of operations, or win the 
unwinnable, was given extra impetus 
by the fact that the failed bomber, Ni¬ 
gerian-born Umar Farouk Abdul Mu- 
tallab, had extensive links with Yem¬ 
en. Indeed, by all accounts, during 
his recent stay in that country he had 
been yet further ‘radicalised’ and 
trained - to some degree or another - in 
military-terrorist warfare. 

So on December 25 Mutallab tried 
to detonate plastic explosives hidden 
in his underpants, thus earning him¬ 
self the title of the ‘underwear bomb¬ 
er’. However, his fellow passengers 
noticed him behaving suspiciously 
and when he returned from a 20- 
minute visit to the toilet covered in a 
blanket, they bravely tackled and 
overwhelmed Mutallab upon smelling 
a foul odour and noticing that his trou¬ 
ser leg was catching fire. Afterwards, 
Mutallab told the authorities that he 
had obtained the (rather amateurish) 
explosive device in Yemen - along 
with instructions from the local al 
Qa’eda network on how to use it. 

In turn, the official al Qa’eda ‘fran¬ 
chise’ in Yemen immediately claimed 
responsibility for the attack, describ¬ 
ing it as “revenge” for the US role 
supporting the Yemeni government’s 
military offensive against al Qa’eda 
forces. Of course, the suspicion - not 
without foundation - is that al Qa’eda 
is trying to turn Yemen into a ‘safe 
haven’ for its operatives and support¬ 
ers within the Arabian peninsula. 

Mutallab’s almost comical efforts at 
martyrdom proved to be something of 
a humiliation for the US authorities. 
Hence a mere one day after quite stu¬ 
pidly declaring that the country’s avi¬ 
ation security system had “worked”, 
Janet Napolitano - the secretary of 
homeland security - was forced to eat 
humble pie. She acknowledged that 
airport security had indeed failed. As 
for a furious Barack Obama, he pub¬ 
licly rebuked security officials for the 
“totally unacceptable” systemic and 
human failure that had occurred - go¬ 
ing on to demand “accountability at 
every level”, but without giving any 
details or explanation as to what this 
would actuality mean in reality. 

Naturally, Obama also vowed that 
the government would track down 
“all those responsible” for the attack 
and any further attacks being planned 
against the US - and also ordered a 
“sweeping” review of detection and 
terrorist watch list procedures. More 
bullishly still, Democratic senator Joe 
Lieberman - former nominee for vice- 
president during the now notorious 
2000 ‘swinging chads’ presidential 
elections - called upon the Obama ad¬ 
ministration to “pre-emptively curb 
terrorism in Yemen” and halt plans to 
repatriate Guantanamo detainees to 
Yemen. 

Showing imperialist solidarity, Gor¬ 
don Brown declared that he will host 
a high-level - aren’t they always? - 
international conference on January 
28 in London to discuss how to 
“counter radicalisation” in Yemen. 
This conference, described as a 
“stand-alone meeting”, will be held in 
parallel with the London conference 


on Afghanistan - which will be attend¬ 
ed by representatives of many of the 
43 countries involved in the Nato-led 
occupation forces - due to the appar¬ 
ent similarity and inter-relatedness of 
the issues, not to mention the dupli¬ 
cation of key delegates participating. 

Hence on the official conference 
agenda we have four main proposed 
items: identifying the “counter-terror¬ 
ism needs” of the Yemeni government; 
encouraging and coordinating donor 
efforts in order to build Yemen’s “gov¬ 
ernmental capacity” and providing 
development support to those areas 
deemed “most at risk of radicalisation” 
(just about everywhere, in other 
words); bringing forward previous 
commitments on the “capacity build¬ 
ing” and training of Yemeni military 
forces and improved coordination of 
international counter-terrorism 
efforts in the region; and assisting 
Yemen with the “wider challenges” 
it so manifestly faces - including 
promoting economic, social and 
political “reform”. 

Using the same old arguments, 
and buzz words, we have seen pre¬ 
viously applied - or misapplied - to 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, Brown 
calls Yemen “both an incubator and 
potential safe haven for terrorism” 
and therefore represents a “regional 
and global threat”. In order to meet 
this threat, the British government, 
according to Brown, will be aiding 
Yemen’s efforts to “tackle the under¬ 
lying causes” of the current threat 
and to help provide it with the re¬ 
sources needed to “tackle extrem¬ 
ism”. 1 

The ‘what are we to do about Yem¬ 
en?’ international conference has re¬ 
ceived enthusiastic and predictable 
support from the White House and 
the European Union, whilst backing 
of one sort or another from Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and the other Gulf countries seems 
almost certain. Brown and Hillary Clin¬ 
ton, the US secretary of state, are par¬ 
ticularly keen to get an agreement to 
set up an international fund to help 
the Yemeni government “drive al 
Qa’eda out of the country”. To this 
end, it is widely believed that Wash¬ 
ington has pledged to double the $70 
million already earmarked for the Yem¬ 
eni government’s security pro¬ 
gramme, while Britain has committed 
itself to providing £100 million over 
the next two years. 

Sounding a darker note, Conserva¬ 
tive MP Mark Pritchard of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Yemen Group has urged 
Brown to closely involve Yemen in the 
Afghanistan summit. Yemen is “not 
yet a failed state”, maintains Pritchard 
- perhaps with a certain degree of self- 
delusion - but unless countries like the 
UK and US take drastic action to 
“shore up its struggling government” 
that could “change overnight”: thus 
granting al Qa’eda “virtual impunity” 
to launch terrorist attacks against 
Saudi Arabia, the number one target 
and long dreamed of jewel in the ter¬ 
rorist crown for the likes of Osama bin 
Laden. And the nightmare scenario for 
the western governments and their 
dependents in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 

Of course, here we see the same 
disastrous path as taken in Pakistan 
and most notably Afghanistan - 
bolstering the powers of a corrupt, 
discredited and deeply authoritarian 


state in the belief, or hope, that by 
doing so the government in question 
will magically acquire a greater degree 
of support or at least grudging 
acceptance from the general popu¬ 
lace and thus be enabled to win the 
‘war on terror’. In reality, imperialist 
intervention only unleashes greater 
dislocation and chaos in already 
backward and traumatised societies 
- thereby creating the near perfect 
conditions for reactionary fanatics 
such as the Taliban, al Qa’eda, etc to 
grow, prosper and find a wider audi¬ 
ence for their message. 

After all, just take a look at Afghan¬ 
istan - an invasion, occupation and 
subsequent war which we in the CPGB 
have steadfastly opposed, demanding 
the immediate and unconditional with¬ 
drawal of all the occupying powers in 
the grotesquely named International 
Security Assistance Force. Imperialism 
backed president Hamid Karzai only 
for him to be shown more and more to 
be a (suave-looking) crook and fraud¬ 
ster. Hence the high farce that were the 
relatively recent presidential elections, 
where despite massive and overt cheat¬ 
ing - and gangsterism - by pro-Karzai 
forces, he was still unable to secure the 
50% of the vote supposedly needed to 
prevent a run-off and hence declare 
victory over his main rival, Abdullah 
Abdullah. Yet he remains president. 
The practical result for imperialism is 
that it is now left backing a regime - and 
former favourite stooge - that lacks all 
moral and political credibility. 

Meanwhile British forces stationed 
in Helmand province are dying in ever 
larger numbers in order to buttress a 
system of corruption which runs from 
Karzai at the top, down through his 
ministers to regional and local tribal 
heads, imams, police chiefs, landlords 
and warlords - all criminally feeding 
off international aid, the trade in opi¬ 
um and taking bribes. But it was inev¬ 
itable that the US-UK intervention in 
Afghanistan would lead to disintegra¬ 
tion and further barbarism, with impe¬ 
rialism right from the outset trying to 
curry favour with the most conserva¬ 
tive and regressive elements in Af¬ 
ghan society - only to find itself locked 
into a low-intensity and seemingly 
endless war with the Taliban and its 
not ungenerous backers. 

And, of course, Yemeni society is not 
too dissimilar to Afghanistan - charac¬ 
terised as it is by tribalism, systemic 
corruption and grinding poverty. 
Though it may be the only republic on 
the Arabian Peninsula, it is also the 
poorest country in that region - 17.5% 
of the population have to live on less 
than $ 1.25 per day, 18.6% have a “prob¬ 
ability of not surviving to age 40”, 34% 
do not use an “improved water source” 
and 42.7% of adults are illiterate. 2 

Needless to say, the Yemeni gov¬ 
ernment is highly authoritarian. As in 
Afghanistan, the constitution of Yem¬ 
en states that the country is an “Is¬ 
lamic republic” and hence only Mus¬ 
lims may hold political office, while 
sharia law is the main and overriding 
source of the legal code. The US- 
backed president, Ali Abdullah Saleh 
of the General Peoples Congress, has 
hung on to semi-dictatorial power for 
over three decades - becoming presi¬ 
dent of North Yemen in 1978, then of 
unified Yemen in 1990 and being sub¬ 
sequently re-elected in 1999 and 2006. 

Also as in Afghanistan, Yemen has 


been repeatedly tom apart by all man¬ 
ner of colonial/imperialist and preda¬ 
tory outside powers - most notably, 
Britain. Historically split between the 
north and south, northern Yemen was 
once part of the Ottoman empire and 
became the independent Mutawak- 
kilite kingdom of Yemen in 1918 - and 
then a republic in 1962 after an Egyp¬ 
tian-backed coup by nationalist army 
officers deposed the crown prince, 
Muhammad al-Badr, thus creating the 
Yemen Arab Republic. The declaration 
of the YAR sparked off a vicious and 
bloody civil war - with over 126,000 
killed on both sides - which saw Sau¬ 
di Arabia and Jordan backing al- 
Badr’s royalists, while Egypt support¬ 
ed the governmental forces. The YAR 
frantically cobbled together a recon¬ 
ciliation with royalist forces in 1968 
and Saudi Arabia eventually recog¬ 
nised the republic in 1970. 

Meanwhile southern Yemen, or 
Southern Arabia, had been ruled by 
the British since 1839 - the port of 
Aden was a major strategic asset - and 
in 1963 all the Aden protectorates were 
incorporated against the clear wishes 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
population into the Federation of 
South Arabia. However, as the north¬ 
ern Yemen civil war began to spill over 
into the south, a movement spear¬ 
headed by the National Liberation 
Front, and then the Front for the Lib¬ 
eration of Occupied South Yemen (Flo- 
sy), launched a rebellion against the 
British occupying forces. Despite the 
brutal tactics of the British, which in¬ 
volved routine torture and naked di¬ 
vide-and-rule bribery, the British were 
kicked out in 1967 and the victorious 
NLF - after bloodily suppressing Flo- 
sy - declared the People’s Republic of 
Yemen in 1967 and then after an inter¬ 
necine political civil war within the 
NLF itself the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen was bom in 1970. 
Close ties and various degrees of 
backing were quickly secured from 
the Soviet Union, China and Cuba 
and all political parties within the 
PDRY were incorporated into the 
Yemeni Socialist Party. 

After many years of fraught and 
fractious negotiations - which often 
spilled over into military conflict - the 
YAR and the PDRY merged into the 
Republic ofYemen in 1990. However, 
yet again, there was protracted vio¬ 
lence and civil war - as the more back¬ 
ward and tribal north started to exer¬ 
cise increasing hegemony over the 
more secularist and progressive south 
(particularly around the urbanised, 
working class areas centred around 
those regions that used to form the 
old Aden protectorates). This new 
round of civil war reached its height 
when secessionist southern leaders 
from the former PDRY ‘went UDI’ and 
announced the establishment of the 
Democratic Republic of Yemen on 
May 21 1994. But the DRY received no 
international recognition and quickly 
died a death, though lingering seces¬ 
sionist elements in the south amongst 
ex-DRYers - and others - remain to this 
day, with opposition occasionally flar¬ 
ing up into low-level guerrilla warfare. 
The so-called reunification of the 
north and south in 1999 saw the con¬ 
tinued and further dominance of the 
tribalist north over the south. 

Self-evidently, colonialist and impe¬ 
rialist intervention in Yemen - as in 


Afghanistan - has only acted to ignite 
and sustain the most reactionary and 
backward elements in Yemeni socie¬ 
ty, and the region as a whole. Just as 
obviously, and contrary to much of 
what we are told by bourgeois politi¬ 
cians and the mainstream media, ter¬ 
rorists do not need to be based in a 
friendly state in order to carry out their 
attacks. Umar Farouk Abdul Mutallab 
himself is a living example of this, able 
to flit almost effortlessly from one 
country to the next. The youngest of 
16 children, he came from an extreme¬ 
ly wealthy background - his father is 
one of the richest men in Africa as the 
former chairman of First Bank of Ni¬ 
geria and also the previous Nigerian 
federal commissioner for economic 
development. Mutallab’s Yemeni 
mother, Aisha, was the second of his 
father’s two wives. 

So he was initially raised in Kadu- 
na, in the Muslim-dominated north 
and then at the family home in Nairo¬ 
bi, Kenya. He attended the Essence 
International School in Kaduna, as 
well as classes at the Rabiatu Mutal- 
lib Institute for Arabic and Islamic 
Studies. Thereafter he was a pupil at 
the British International School in 
Lome, the capital of Togo, a private 
establishment for the offspring of 
wealthy Nigerians - where he earned 
the nicknames ‘Alfa’ (a term for Mus¬ 
lim clerics) and ‘Pope’ due to his sin¬ 
gle-minded piety. As part of his tour of 
the world, Mutallab visited the US for 
the first time in 2004, and for the 2004- 
OS academic year he studied at the In¬ 
stitute for the Arabic Language at 
Sana’a, Yemen, when he was not at¬ 
tending lectures at Iman University. 

From there, Mutallab hopped over 
to the UK and began his studies at 
University College London in Septem¬ 
ber 2005, finally earning a 2:2 degree 
in mechanical engineering in June 
2008. In August of that year he regu¬ 
larly visited Houston, Texas. Further¬ 
more, the industrious Mutallab start¬ 
ed a masters degree in international 
business at the University of Wollon¬ 
gong in Dubai in January 2009 - even¬ 
tually returning to Yemen to study 
Arabic in August, where he was the 
only African in a college of 70 stu¬ 
dents. Mutallab is reputedly a soccer 
fan too (though it is unclear whether 
he supports Arsenal or Liverpool!). 

Mutallab’s globe-trotting career as 
a would-be terrorist, and chronically 
alienated human being, demonstrates 
the truly global and interconnected 
nature of the problems facing us - just 
as with the environment and carbon 
emissions. No part of the world is im¬ 
mune from the ravages of capitalism 
and imperialism - or despairing terror¬ 
ism, which Marxists have always op¬ 
posed. However, the CPGB remains 
committed to the fight for the immedi¬ 
ate withdrawal of all imperialist troops 
from Afghanistan, Iraq, Yemen, etc. 
Democracy, secularism, women’s 
rights and social advance can only be 
won by the renewal and intensifica¬ 
tion of class struggle and the politics 
of revolutionary democracy, not 
through the acts of alienated terror¬ 
ists - and certainly not through the 
machinations and manoeuvres of the 
imperialist powers • 

Notes 

1. www.numberl0.gov.uk/Page21950. 

2. http://hdr.undp.org/en/media/ 
HDI_2008_EN_Tables.pdf. 
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Coming out for Wales 



Gareth ‘Alfie’ Thomas 


I t is rare that you read or see 
something in the news that cheers 
you up. The far left press’s 
eternal Panglossianism - occasionally 
tantamount to self-delusion - does not 
count in this respect. Overwhelming¬ 
ly, it serves to maintain a pseudo-re¬ 
ality in which the bosses are evil in¬ 
carnate (and they live in their final 
days), and we, the left (ie, this or that 
particular sectlet), are progressing 
inexorably towards socialism. Shades 
of Stalin’s five-year plans and Khrush¬ 
chev’s ‘We will achieve communism 
by 1980’ maybe? 

So it was that, being both a rugby 
fan and somebody who has consist¬ 
ently agitated for LGBT rights all of his 
adult life, there was a story that did 
cheer me up over the Christmas period 
- Gareth ‘Alfie’ Thomas admitting his 
homosexuality. Despite being a harrow¬ 
ing tale of a man coming to terms with 
himself and the world around him, it is 
one that fills me with great optimism 
and hope. He is the first openly gay 
professional rugby player and - as an 
ex-captain of Wales with over 100 caps, 
loads of points and even some appear¬ 
ances as captain for the British and 
Irish Lions - one of the most high-pro¬ 
file sportsman to come out. 

The Wales on Sunday (think News 
of the World but with fairly decent 
rugby reporting) stated that his ho¬ 
mosexuality is “one of the worst kept 
secrets in the game”. This is certain¬ 
ly true. It must have been about 10 
years ago that I first got wind of ru¬ 
mours of Alfie’s sexuality. And it was 
on the pitch. A huge Cardiff support¬ 
er, I was in the stands with a cheap 
£1 ticket (them were the days!) for a 
home game against Ebbw Vale. I was 
quite shocked by some of the fans’ 
reaction: “You can’t play rugby - 
you’re a fucking queer”. It was Alfie 
who had the last laugh though, scor¬ 
ing no less than five tries (!) against 
a distraught Ebbw back line that 
could neither deal with his pace, 
twinkle-toes step nor his sheer phys- 
icality. Good on you, Alfie. 

Rugby is a much maligned and mis¬ 
understood sport, often dismissed as 
the preserve of brutish, air-headed 
public school boys engaged in an 80- 
minute futile war of attrition. I often 
despair at such an ignorant conception 
of the game, comparing people who 
spout such nonsense to the way that 
the political establishment, academia 
and ‘Marxologists’ alike malign Marx¬ 
ism - purporting to disprove its funda¬ 
mental tenets without even having 
bothered to read any of the stuff. One 
‘authoritative’ work I read stated in its 
introduction that the problem with 
Marx was that he saw all property as 
theft! Are you taking the piss from the 
grave, Mr Proudhon? How does this 
stuff even get published? 

Anyway, there is method in my in¬ 
vective. In many ways, Alfie does sum 
up the multi-faceted and complex 
beauty of the game of rugby, and why 
it is more than the standard ‘big blokes 
running into each other’. He combines 
15 stone of brute strength with a 
sprinting ability not far behind some 
of the best 100-metre runners. Charg¬ 
ing full tilt, he can turn on his feet 
quickly enough to find the smallest of 
gaps in the 50-stone wall of the oppo¬ 
sition back row, he can put a ball car¬ 
rier into the air and then proceed to rip 
the ball from his clutches, and yet he 
can pass and kick with a subtlety that 
many basketball players and football¬ 
ers would be proud of. As somebody 
who has followed Cardiff Blues and 
the Welsh XV since he was able to 
mouth the word ‘rugby’, Alfie has al¬ 
ways been a personal hero of mine. 
But he knew that to succeed and fully 


reach the awesome potential of his 
talents he had to live a lie. 

Merely in order to survive most of 
us have to fib about some part of our 
lives to others and sometimes - per¬ 
haps more importantly - we do so to 
ourselves. ‘Being successful’ or - the 
term I loathe most - ‘bettering your¬ 
self’ at the very least means telling 
some white lie (or even a whole lot 
worse) ... ‘Life choice’ - the watch¬ 
word of liberals - almost invariably 
means eking out an existence in some 
unfulfilling job at the expense of pur¬ 
suing manifold interests and develop¬ 
ing our talents. We are trapped in the 
realm of necessity, where our private 
sphere of activity precludes our de¬ 
velopment into well-rounded human 
beings who are at once critics, shep¬ 
herds, musicians and fishermen. As 
such it is hardly surprising that both 
the playing and watching of sport 
become mere forms of escapism, a 
means of‘getting away from life’, rath¬ 
er than actually feeding into this so¬ 
cial development. 

Particularly in rugby with its ‘macho’ 
image, this means that bigotry and 
intolerance are easily replicated at all 
levels of the game. In this instance, it 
is a narrow, patriarchal understanding 
of gender and sexuality that has been 
exposed. For some, after all, it is anath¬ 
ema that a man who is sexually attract¬ 
ed to other men could be a strong, 
physically fit and successful rugby 
player, just as a ‘real man’ (ie, a het¬ 
erosexual supping Strongbow whilst 
perusing page 3) could never be, say, 
a successful dancer or fashion design¬ 
er. As somebody who has played rug¬ 
by from the age of 4, the Alfie case 


pertinently brings home how - for all 
the real gains made by gay, lesbian 
and transgendered people - there is 
still a long way to go in a struggle that 
is intricately bound up with far more 
wide-ranging social change than for¬ 
mal equality and the hijacking of 
LGBT rights via the ‘pink pound’ and 
so on. 

Had Alfie planned all of this in or¬ 
der to bring these questions out? Or 
are more sinister forces of blackmail (ie, 
The Daily Mail) at work? Back in the 
heady days of him captaining Wales 
to grand slam success, for example, he 
had to leave the Welsh camp in order 
to persuade a newspaper not to scan- 
dlise about him. 

The direct correlation between his 
rugby success and the media interest 
in his private life underlines the trag¬ 
edy of all this. The media will sink to 
almost any depths in order to make 
money - often ringing up celebrities 
and sports stars to inform them that 
they have certain pictures of them 
with women (or maybe in the Alfie 
case, men) which they will publish 
unless the person in question comes 
in to give an interview, etc. Tiger 
Woods was naive enough to go for 
the interview and boast of his ‘brilliant’ 
family life. Now, I hate golf with a pas¬ 
sion, but I am pretty sure it suffers as 
a sport without its best player. 

While Tiger-like allegations have 
not been revealed in his case, it is 
known that after narrow defeat to the 
Aussies in September 2006, Alfie 
broke down and revealed all to (then) 
Welsh coach Scott Johnson, who in¬ 
formed the two most senior players in 
the Welsh side - Martyn Williams and 


Stephen Jones. Alfie recalls the mo¬ 
ment before he talked to them about 
his sexuality for the first time: “As I 
sat in the bar waiting for them, I was 
terrified, wondering what they were 
going to say. But they came in, patted 
me on the back and said: ‘We don’t 
care. Why didn’t you tell us before?”’ 
(The Sunday Times December 20). 

But the reaction of most players 
was the nightmare from which Alfie 
could never escape in the pursuit of 
his dream to reach the top - a dream 
which he knew he could only achieve 
at the expense of his family, friends, 
fellow players ... and himself as a gay 
man. Although many young Welsh 
boys would kill to be a grand slam¬ 
winning Welsh captain, it is impossi¬ 
ble to comprehend the mental torture 
that he must have been through in all 
of this. He even turned to the church 
and asked god to rid him of what he 
saw as his burden of ‘shame’. 

That he put up with this intolerable 
situation for so long shows just how 
the human spirit can adapt and to 
what lengths we can go to in order to 
comply with the world’s prejudices. 
For Thomas, this even meant adopt¬ 
ing a relationship with a woman who 
he has said - and this can be believed 
- he “would die for”. It is shocking to 
think just how many men are current¬ 
ly living (‘living’ seems the wrong 
word) such lives in order to be ‘nor¬ 
mal’. In a country where rugby prob¬ 
ably has more of a following now than 
Christianity, let us hope that he serves 
as an inspiration to many other men 
enduring such existential anguish. 

Whether one is the village priest, 
local barman or captain of the Welsh 


rugby team, every fetter on the flow¬ 
ering of one’s individuality and per¬ 
sonality must be fought tooth and 
nail. As we saw in the tragic case of 
the gifted footballer, Justin Fashanu, 
who took his life after coming out, in 
such an infinitely complex matter as 
concealing and denying one’s own 
sexuality these are genuinely matters 
of life and death. Although my heart 
also goes out to Alfie’s wife, with 
whom he has obviously shared a lov¬ 
ing relationship, I do not in any way 
blame him. He knew full well that he 
could either be gay or a professional 
rugby player. For someone with his 
ability, this was no easy choice to 
make. It is one that nobody should 
have to make again. 

A good a player as he is, however, 
Alfie is not going to rid sport, let alone 
society, of homophobic attitudes and 
prejudices. LGBT oppression can 
only be overcome through mass class 
organisation and a political pro¬ 
gramme that does not treat such ques¬ 
tions as of lesser importance than 
workplace struggles over jobs and 
wages, but as key democratic ques¬ 
tions for society as a whole. Given 
much of the left’s economism in pos¬ 
ing generalised trade union-type ac¬ 
tion as a strategy for working class 
power, it is hardly surprising that we 
have such a shoddy record in this 
field. And those who scorn the notion 
of a communist political platform for 
sport should take another look at the 
best of our history and events like the 
Workers’ Olympics. 

In spite of some rather vomit-induc¬ 
ing reporting in The Times (cue Tho¬ 
mas in the pink Cardiff Blues’ away 
strip under the headline, ‘pink power’, 
and a huge picture of him getting ‘dou¬ 
ble-tackled’ by the Kiwi back row) the 
establishment response, and indeed 
that of the rugby world more general¬ 
ly, has been positive. Fans have rallied 
to his defence and hopefully this will 
mark a sea change in rugby culture. Let 
us now hope that he can finish off his 
highly successful career and start to live 
his life away from media hounding and 
the paparazzi preying on him on the 
streets of Cardiff. 

What Alfie has done is to open up 
an argument that Marxists - whatever 
our opinion of what, in this author’s 
eyes, is the best sport on the planet - 
would be stupid to ignore or to play 
down. You can rest assured that the 
topic was hotly debated in Welsh 
pubs, rugby clubs and over family 
dinner tables during the festive sea¬ 
son. Just as in the Cardiff Arms Park 
stands 10 years ago, old prejudices 
and outright reactionary sentiment 
will surface, but this can only be over¬ 
come through democracy, discussion 
and exposure (like all prejudices, in 
fact). With the spread of girls’ mini¬ 
rugby and the mixed-sex ‘tag’ form in 
schools, concerted LGBT campaign¬ 
ing in rugby - and sport as a whole - 
could bear fruit. 

In 2010 we might just see a sport¬ 
ing world where homosexuality is at 
least less of a taboo, and for this we 
must thank Alfie. 

That is one thing Welsh rugby fans 
can look forward to perhaps. With or 
without Alfie, my Cardiff Blues are still 
in the doldrums after being trounced 
by Toulouse last week. We are a 
watery image of last year’s successful 
team. With the prospect of the Blues 
not making the quarter-finals of the 
Heineken Cup (a Champions League 
with an oval ball), Wales looking flaky 
ahead of the Six Nations and an ‘Inger- 
land’ football summer ahead, this writ¬ 
er’s sporting year does not look great, 
though. C’mon, Ivory Coast! • 

Ben Lewis 
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Blind, dumb logic of capitalism 

Mark Bould and China Mieville (eds) Red planets: Marxism and science fiction Pluto, 2009, pp293, £19.99 



Other worlds 


W hen English literature 
departments first arose in 
Anglo-Saxon academia, 
their purpose was in some ways rela¬ 
tively well defined. The bourgeoisie, 
so its political allies in the aristocracy 
and flunkies among the intelligentsia 
argued, was culturally bereft; worse, 
as the immediate superior in society 
to the labouring masses, it was the 
class that the latter ‘naturally’ looked 
to for spiritual guidance. The workers, 
however, were more civilised than 
the bourgeoisie, and the failure 
of leadership could result only in 
anarchy and the overthrow of the 
extant political order. 

Literary studies may not seem 
the most likely cure for this social 
‘ill’, but 19th and early 20th centu¬ 
ry ideologues such as Matthew 
Arnold were in thrall to its power. 
It could replace the old social glue 
of religion with a new one - incul- 
turation into an organic national 
community, in which everyone has 
his or her place. 

It does, as it turns out, take more 
than exposure to Shakespeare and 
Milton to stop a bread riot. Yet this 
eccentric project has left its mark on 
our society. The reach of ‘great’ lit¬ 
erature into society is more pene¬ 
trating than ever - no schoolchild 
can avoid a jaunt through Romeo 
and Juliet or King Lear, English lit 
is compulsory till 16. Meanwhile, 
the publishing industry makes a 
killing from repackaging Jane 
Austen as a chick-lit prophet (or 
splicing zombies into Pride and 
prejudice). 

Another of the results is that, 
despite waves of attempts at ‘counter¬ 
canonisation’ along various critical 
lines, the Great Tradition (whatever 
that is) looms as large over our 
shoulders as ever. Any literature 
unlucky enough to be assigned a 
genre, particularly a genre with mass 
cultural appeal across different me¬ 
dia, is likewise hived off from liter¬ 
ary studies proper into a carefully 
delimited academic niche of its own. 

These niches - and academics 
around the world are busy pulling 
apart science fiction, crime fiction 
and everything else - have them¬ 
selves been only recently cut, amid 
the convulsions in humanities 
departments in the 1960s and 70s. 

Genre - in literature and culture 
more generally - is an obvious site of 
interest for Marxist critics. Genres, by 
definition (and definition is a serious 
problem), are marked by a persist¬ 
ence through historical time. A Dupin 
story by Edgar Allen Poe is a remark¬ 
ably different beast on almost every 
conceivable formal measure to a 
Rebus novel by Ian Rankin - but 
despite this, and the substantial 
historical period separating the two 
writers, the magic phrase, ‘detective 
story’, means we are able to read 
them together, without any illusions 
about the dazzling originality of the 
individual works. This is true not just 
of academic study, but of the more 
mundane relationship a casual reader 
- or a shelf-stacker in a library, for that 
matter - has with books. 

Among all the genres, however, 
science fiction has obsessed Marxists 
the most. SF theory, almost from the 
outset, was dominated by Marxists, 
particularly Darko Suvin. Moreover, 
when the grand patrician figures of 
Marxist literary criticism made forays 
into genre criticism, SF was first on the 
list - Raymond Williams provided a 
highly influential essay to an early 
edition of Science Fiction Studies, 


and Fredric Jameson’s persistent 
flirtation with the subject culminated 
in a book-length exposition in 2005, 
Archaeologies of the future. 

WhySF? 

Why the appeal? In a sense, the 
answer is again obvious. Science 
fiction insists on a difference with 
lived reality (which realist fiction tries 
to conceal). Because of this, its 
worlds are historical worlds, marked 
by epochal change. If I write a space 
opera set centuries into the future, I 
cannot but make claims about how it 
is that history comes about (most 
notoriously associated with the genre 
is a technological determinism). In the 
words of Mark Bould, in his editor’s 
introduction to Red planets: Marxism 
and science fiction, the fictional world 
leaves a “negative space”, an impres¬ 
sion or “snapshot of the structures of 
capital” (p4). 

On closer examination, this does 
not distinguish SF from other genres 
particularly. Fantasy, for example, is 
symptomatically replete with history 
and ideology - only too replete, in its 
most proto-fascist ‘heroic’ incarna¬ 
tions; and if Philip Marlowe or John 
Rebus is to be tough on crime for any 
length of narrative time he must also 
cast a few glances at the causes of 
crime. In fact, for Bould, the relation¬ 
ship is basically a matter of chance; 
the appearance of Suvin’s work, with 
its productive (if limited) one-line gen¬ 
re definition, in the early 1970s, and his 
foundation of Science Fiction Studies, 
meant that the first truly rigorous treat¬ 
ment of SF was a Marxist one, and thus 
it is a Marxist theory that has cast a 
long shadow over the field. 


Suvin’s definition is jargonistic: 
“SF is ‘the literature of cognitive 
estrangement’, a ‘literary genre whose 
necessary and sufficient conditions 
are the presence and interaction of 
estrangement and cognition, and 
whose main formal device is an 
imaginative framework alternative to 
the author’s empirical environment’ 
and which is ‘distinguished by the 
narrative dominance or hegemony of 
a fictional ‘novum’ (novelty, innova¬ 
tion) validated by cognitive logic’” 
(Bould’s summary, pi8). It also raises 
all kinds of questions: what does 
cognition have to do with aesthetic 
formations? What about SF on film 
and television - are they really so 
easily separable from literary genre? 
Does the ‘novum’ have to be ‘new’ - 
why will the existence of dragons, for 
example, not do? (And do they cer¬ 
tainly will not for a man so patholog¬ 
ically opposed to fantasy as Suvin.) 
This bold definition, for its strengths 
and its flaws, ensured that SF and 
Marxism were “idiosyncratically and 
contingently” married (pi9). 

In truth, though this superficially 
accounts for the shape of SF studies 
as a reified site of academic research 
of its own, it does not account for the 
prominent interest displayed in it by 
Jameson, Williams et al. These are 
writers whose substantial body of 
work is on already canonised material 
in European language traditions. Their 
point of engagement with science 
fiction is the same - its ambiguous 
relationship to that other genre, utopia. 
This question is taken up to consid¬ 
erable effect in the penultimate essay 
in Red planets by Andrew Milner. 

Milner takes his cue from Raymond 


Williams’s thought, in particular his 
direct engagement with the problem 
of SF and utopia in an essay for an 
early issue of Science Fiction Studies. 
On this question, Jameson is simply 
following Suvin, who by subsuming 
utopia into SF (as ‘social science fic¬ 
tion’) is able to extend his SF canon 
back to Plato and further. Jameson 
follows this, and the substantial part of 
his book 1 simply explores the utopian 
core of SF through the various aspects 
of its problematic - the question of 
imagining absolute difference, the 
relationship to the created worlds of 
fantasy fiction and so on. 

Milner - following Williams - 
criticises this line. He employs the 
concept of a “structure of feeling”, 
denoting the general cultural ambi¬ 
ence from which any particular text 
emerges, marked by it in ways not 
immediately obvious in fonn or content. 
Milner traces the concept to a point 
where it can have a positive historical 
role in itself, by providing a fertile soil 
for new forms of cultural expression in 
response to broader social changes. 
For Milner, the reduction of utopia to 
SF or vice versa misses the key point 
about each - that their function is 
socially determined and historically 
thrown-up. SF emerges as a distinct 
literature at a particular point precisely 
because culture needs something 
new, and transhistorical genre clas¬ 
sification misses this completely 
(pp223-25). 

Anamorphosis 

In another contribution to this book - 
possibly the pick of the bunch - 
Matthew Beaumont digs in much the 
same ground as Suvin’s ‘novum’ - the 


gimmick, as it were, around which the 
SF story estranges the world: synthet¬ 
ic humans in Do androids dream of 
electric sheep?/Blade runner, inter- 
galactic travel in Star trek and so 
forth. Beaumont takes up an older 
motif from the visual arts - anamor¬ 
phosis, or the presentation of an image 
at a skewed perspective, so that it only 
makes sense when looked at from a 
certain angle. For Beaumont, the SF 
‘novum’ is precisely such a manoeu¬ 
vre, which forces a reorientation of 
view and a breaking of habits of mind. 
In contrast to Suvin, for whom all this 
innovation has to be cognitively ver¬ 
ifiable, the anamorphic estrangement 
necessarily has a destructive moment 
which “de-rationalises conscious¬ 
ness” and “de-realises” the narrative 
space. 

Beaumont uses his concept to 
distinguish between two types of SF 
story - one corresponds to the paint¬ 
ing which is entirely anamorphic - that 
is, distorted evenly throughout the 
frame. In this type of world (such as 
Star trek), we are in a far distant 
future, and the immediate spatial and 
historical systems are marked by a 
huge disjunction with the reader’s 
empirical reality. The second is when, 
into a world similar to our own, the 
novum features as a kind of stain, 
around which everything else comes 
to look strange. The classic painting of 
this type is Holbein’s The ambassa¬ 
dors, in which an orthodox-perspective 
painting of two French ambassadors 
is violently disfigured by an anamor¬ 
phic skull streaked across the front of 
the painting. Holbein’s skull, or the gim¬ 
mick technological innovation of a film 
like Brainstorm, is an anamoiph, which 
distorts space around it (pp38-39). 

If Beaumont’s essay has a problem, 
it is that he does not realise quite how 
good his idea is, or how many possi¬ 
ble uses one could find for it. It seems 
to me perfectly obvious, for example, 
that the use of elements of fantasy and 
science fiction in China Mieville’s 
recent The city and the city is a para¬ 
digmatic anamorph, forcing us into a 
tense relationship with a narrative 
space whose stereotype we broadly 
recognise. Much that is presently 
revisionist and exciting in genre cul¬ 
ture is the act of taking genre cross¬ 
pollination as far as it will go, onto the 
level of form itself; the relations we 
take for granted from the received 
generic categories are thrown into 
mutual subversion. Additionally, it 
abandons Suvin’s rather technologist 
insistence on the ‘new’, allowing for 
a more ambiguous relationship with 
the cognitive disruption. 

Stragglers 

There are far too many essays here to 
treat them all at length. Mieville him¬ 
self takes up the traditional Suvinian 
rejection of fantasy as a proto-fascist 
“literature of mystification” by follow¬ 
ing it to its logical conclusion: the 
‘cognition effect’ that supposedly 
distinguishes SF from fantasy is itself 
an ideological fiction, and therefore 
the distinction “no longer has teeth” 
(p240). William J Burling also writes on 
utopian SF, less interestingly and more 
pedantically than Milner, focusing on 
the problem of imagining utopian art. 
Carl Freedman presents a rather one¬ 
sided comparison of science-fiction 
and film noir, perhaps overstating the 
case for mapping the two onto the 
disjunction between the inflationary 
and deflationary perspective. 

The wooden spoon goes to Sherryl 
Vint’s ‘Species and species-being: 
alienated subjectivity and the com- 
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modification of animals’. The naive 
reader may be wondering what that 
has to do with SF (or Marxism, for that 
matter) and, to be honest, I still am 
now. The extent of her engagement 
with the topic of the book as a whole 
is a gratingly sentimental use of some 
stories by Cordwainer Smith to back 
up a basically moralistic critique of 
animal exploitation: “Smith’s revolu¬ 
tionary underpeople understand that 
the way to a better and non-alienated 
life is the recognition of the other as a 
subject, not merely as an object,” she 
writes (pi29). Apart from being a kind 
of Hallmark-card postmodernism, this 
is simply inconsistent. The moral 
subject must treat the other as sub¬ 
ject - but that founds the other’s 
subjectivity strictly in the subjectiv¬ 
ity of the first, in an unequal relation¬ 
ship: the other’s subjectivity is still¬ 
born, still object to the self. All 
moralisms necessarily imply the ob¬ 
jectification of the other, which re¬ 
mains completely passive. 

For any philosophy of self¬ 
liberation, it is not for us, the humans, 
to decide if animals have rights, but 
for the animals themselves. Until the 
first wildcat strike of lab monkeys, it 
is impossible to stitch this matter 
together with the struggle of exploited 
or oppressed people, which precisely 
involves the assumption of subjectiv¬ 
ity regardless of what anyone else 
thinks about the matter. Fans of 
Louis Althusser will note with a know¬ 
ing nod that a substantial majority 
of Vint’s Marx citations are from 
the Economic and philosophical 
manuscripts. 

Althusser in space 

Althusserians should not get too 
smug, however, as there is the added 
bonus of an essay by Australian 
academic Darren Jorgensen. His 
contribution is perhaps the most 
peripherally related to SF of the lot, 
instead choosing to argue against the 
avowedly historicist theories of 
Fredric Jameson on the reading of lit¬ 
erature from a perplexingly dogmatic 
Althusserian perspective. As some¬ 
one with a reputation as the CPGB’s 
in-house Althusserian (although on 
today’s left, the minimum requirements 
for such an epithet appears to be the 
failure to advocate the pulping of all 
extant copies of Lire le Capital), I 
feel obliged to treat Jorgensen more 
extensively. 

His essay is in two broad parts - the 
first amounts to an enumeration of 
Jameson’s principal theses on litera¬ 
ture, with each entry appended a state¬ 
ment like “this is not the science 
Althusser advocates” (pi99), “here 
lies the fundamental difference 
between Jameson and Althusser”, and 
so on, normally with a single section 
outline of the relevant Althusserian 
commandment. The fundamental issue 
is historicism - for Jorgensen, James¬ 
on’s approach is circular, with the text 
a product of the same historical con¬ 
sciousness which supposedly forms 
around it: “Jameson defers to history 
as the ground of his analysis, while 
discursively constructing this histo¬ 
ry” (pi97). Ultimately, this circle is 
self-defeating and objectivist, leaving 
us with “no new paths for revolution¬ 
ary action” (p201). 

Jorgensen turns to Althusser - or 
“the scientific Marxism of Althusser”, 
as it must surely be called about 10 
times in these few pages. Here is the 
first surprise for anyone familiar with 
this thinker’s work - that little quip 
about revolutionary action calls to 
mind a certain phase in Althusser’s 
career, exemplified by the extensive 
‘Reply to John Lewis’, where he 
endeavoured to splice the class 
struggle back into his previously too- 
rationalist philosophy. The class 
struggle, according to Althusser’s 
primary thesis of “Marxism-Leninism”, 
is “the motor of history”. 2 

Yet Jorgensen is not having any of 
it: “It is necessary to distinguish the 


younger, scientific Althusser from an 
older man who was traumatised by 
domestic and political events, just as 
Althusser himself differentiated be¬ 
tween a younger and an older, more 
scientific Marx,” he warns us (pp204- 
05). Jorgensen in fact concurs with the 
judgement of Gregory Elliott, perhaps 
the pre-eminent non-Althusserian 
Althusser scholar. In his classic (and 
now exorbitantly expensive) account 
of the latter’s thought, the headier 
1968-74 period is ultimately dismissed 
as a concession too far to Maoism: 
“[Althusser’s ex-follower Jacques] 
Ranciere’s complaint is that Althusser 
wasn’t enough of a Maoist. In 
contrast, [I] argue that if Althusser’s 
revisions are to be faulted, it is more 
properly for their Maoism.” 3 

Jorgensen has already informed us 
that “Althusser’s theorisation of ide¬ 
ology is his most enduring contribu¬ 
tion to Marxist literary studies” (pi99). 
Yet Althusser’s classic essay on the 
subject - ‘Ideology and ideological 
state apparatuses’ - not only dates 
from this period of self-criticism, but 
is founded on the epistemological 
position that the subject can only 
exist in ideology, which is a kind of 
zero-condition for human individuals 
to be able to interact socially at all. 4 
This represents a major retreat from 
the “sledgehammer” 5 distinction 
between science and ideology, with 
ideology in a far more complicated 
relationship to a scientific discourse 
it in some senses underwrites by 
‘lending’ it subjects. It is precisely this 
distinction which Jorgensen wants to 
keep alive. 

To his credit, Jorgensen is the dog¬ 
matist’s dogmatist, and immaculately 
consistent in restricting himself to the 
hard Althusserian early works, For 
Marx and Reading Capital (as well 
as the paradigmatic application of 
these works to literature, Pierre Mach- 
erey’s Theory of literary production). 
In this, he at least is far more aware of 
the problems involved than Nicos 
Poulantzas, a much more prestigious 
predecessor. It is impossible to get 
around the fact, however, that he has 
chosen to grasp the wrong horn. 
Althusser’s early epistemology is 
split between two tendencies: one is 
that which he later renounced as 
‘theoreticist’, in which a theory of 
scientific knowledge is basically 
taken over wholesale from a certain 
Gallic rationalism and ultimately 
Spinoza. Reason and substance are 
held to be cosubstantial; a science 
needs no criteria external to itself for 
validation as a science. 

This is a circular position; science 
is self-grounding, and so not ground¬ 
ed at all. The most obvious symptom 
of this with regard to Althusserian 
reception in literary studies is none 
other than Fredric Jameson. Jameson 
is a philosophical magpie, who sub¬ 
sumes contemporary ideologies as a 
distorted reflection of history, and 
thus holding a certain level of objec¬ 
tive local validity, in need of ‘totalisa¬ 
tion’ through a historically grounded 
commentary. This is all done in impec¬ 
cably historicist fonn. 

And what are the concepts pilfered 
from Althusser in Jameson’s most 
systematic engagement with his 
thought? Overdetermination, struc¬ 
tural causality - in short, the ‘early 
stuff’ in full, which proved as easy for 
an opportunistic historicist to detach 
from a circular definition of science 
and ideology as anything else. 

The other side to Althusser’s 
epistemology is the conception of 
knowledge as an act of production, 
with determinate ideological raw 
materials, theoretical tools and scien¬ 
tific products (in the jargon, General¬ 
ities I, II and III respectively). This has 
consequences, for it is impossible to 
stay at this level of a simple ‘labour 
process’ without inquiring into the 
conditions of that production. It is the 
conditions of production - of knowl¬ 
edge, or effect, or meaning - that can 


be most profitably explained by a 
Marxist approach to criticism. More¬ 
over, the classic Althusserian theory 
of ideology is grounded explicitly in 
this problem, and steps into the 
breach to elaborate the logic of the 
earlier position without so serious a 
theoreticism. 

Wielding the young (not that 
young, as it happens) Althusser 
against Fredric Jameson is one thing 

- but doing so against the older 
Althusser seems to me a critical 
mistake in a way posed very sharply 
in the case of SF. Any attempt to 
construct SF as a coherent theoret¬ 
ical object separate from some kind 
of general theory of genre will fail. 
SF does not persist as a genre 
because people keep writing texts 
that fit Darko Suvin’s definition, but 
because the publishing industry, 
academics and readers reproduce it 
constantly en situation - that is, as 
a genre among others, to be distin¬ 
guished from crime, fantasy, ‘literary 
fiction’ and so on. 

These genres do not have to add 
up, and they almost invariably do not. 
One can commit a crime on Mars, or 
solve one using sorcery. The divi¬ 
sions follow the blind, dumb logic of 
capitalism. This is not to say genre is 
an unproblematically economic 
phenomenon; it is in fact in reciprocal 
and constantly shifting tension 
between the economic, the ideologi¬ 
cal, the formal and innumerable other 
contingent pressures. To grasp 
genre is to grasp it in its motion of 
reproduction, and grasp the generic 
text in terms not of a received classi¬ 
fication, but in terms of its relation 
to pre- and post-existing symbolic 
discourses. 

Milner, in his essay, makes some 
headway here, again employing con¬ 
cepts derived from Raymond Williams 
(a thinker whose originality was not 
truly appreciated until very near his 
death). It seems to me, though, that in 
examining aesthetic institutions the 
theory of ideological state apparatus¬ 
es lends itself very well - as do the 
introduction of complex structural 
relations within the social formation, 
of regional theories within general 
theories, and many other mom-and- 
apple-pie Althusserianisms. The 
mind-bendingly difficult project of 
making what is valuable in Althusser 
fit together - something like the job of 
auditors in the last few years, sorting 
through the assets of collapsed banks 
trying to work out which ones are 
toxic - is enough to drive any man 
to Williams, of course, and these 
problems will not be solved through 
science fiction. 

The final question is what hope 
there is for a privileged relationship 
between Marxism and SF. It seems to 
me that it is precisely impossible to 
posit such a relationship. What is im¬ 
mediately obvious with science fiction 

- that other worlds are possible, that 
history visits profound transforma¬ 
tions on our lives - is just as obvious 
with fantasy, and lurking more tacitly 
in the illicit demi-mondes of crime 
fiction. SF is one test case among 
many - in the end, as Mieville con¬ 
cludes, the differentia specifica of SF, 
its ‘cognitive logic’, is a chimera. 

The question of genre more gen¬ 
erally, however, is critical to under¬ 
standing how cultural production is 
arranged today, and there is much 
research to be done. This book is a 
valuable contribution • 

James Turley 

Notes 

1. F Jameson Archaeologies of the future London 
2005. 

2. L Althusser, ‘Reply to John Lewis’ On 
ideology London 2008, p79. 

3. G Elliot, L Althusser The detour of theory 
London 1987, pi98. 

4. The first version of this thesis appears in ‘Three 
notes on the theory of discourses’ (1966), 
translated in F Matheron The humanist 
controversy and other writings London 2003. 

5. For Althusser’s own judgement on his 
“tolerably unrefined” thesis see F Matheron 
op cit p224. 
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unity in action is only sustainable when minorities have the 
right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must es¬ 
tablish a fully articulated programme with a view to winning 
our own, social, Europe. A Europe stamped by the working 
class, which is ready for its domination and rapid emancipato¬ 
ry extension. 

£5.00/€7.50 


Buy all 5 books for £20/€30 and save £8.80/€13.50 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 

Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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Apocalypse: cop-out 
or engagement 

Roland Emmerich (director) 2012 general release; Nick Copus (director) The day of the Triffids BBC1, 
December 28-29 



A pocalyptic science fiction has 
been a staple of cinema for 
decades, though seldom ris¬ 
ing above the level of sensationalist 
and thinly spread suspense, more or 
less evidently contrived. At the end 
of last year, two films represented ex¬ 
tremes of this sub-genre of sci-fi. One 
was released to international pizzazz 
and fanfare and the other, though so 
far limited to a two-episode airing on 
domestic television, was watched by 
over five and a half million in Britain. 

In the three years from 2009 to the 
year of 2012’s title, a cabal of secre¬ 
tive government representatives and 
billionaires makes preparations to 
save themselves at the expense of the 
rest of humanity, since that appears 
to be what it takes. Having stolen 
wealth on an enormous scale, they are 
sure they can buy survival from ca¬ 
tastrophe. They are completely alien¬ 
ated in their social isolation. 

Shaky science provides the 
MacGuffin that gives the film its 
raison d’etre. It may be a suspension 
of disbelief too far. Apparently, very 
infrequent solar flare maxima have 
produced extreme neutrino bombard¬ 
ment of Earth, but somehow these 
neutrinos have evolved into some¬ 
thing altogether nastier that is cook¬ 
ing the planet’s core like a microwave. 
This causes the Earth’s mantle and 
crust to become unstable, and all hell 
breaks loose. Putative scientists are 
purportedly calling it ‘crustal dis¬ 
placement’. Governments are clearly 
unable to do a thing about it. 

While 2012 contains elements bor¬ 
rowed from Willy Wonka and the choc¬ 
olate factory (1971), whereby spoilt 
brats come close to getting their come¬ 
uppance, less satisfying constituents 
take their inspiration from a series of 
clunker disaster movies. Outstanding 
among which have been, for example, 
The day the Earth caught fire (1961), 
Meteor (1979), Lifeforce (1985), Inde¬ 
pendence day (1996), Armageddon 
(1998), Crater of death (1998), Deep 
impact (1998), Post impact (2004), and 
Impact (2008). Clearly, 1998 was a na¬ 
dir for the sub-sub-genre. 

The scenario is trite. It is one that 
falls within the kind of science fiction 
that exculpates governments and 
states from any responsibility for the 
Earth’s parlous state. Audiences are 
nudged toward concluding that, as 
this (any?) disaster is clearly no-one’s 
fault, we all need to help each other, 
we are all in the same boat (or not, of 
which more later), etc. 

Members of the plutocrat’s cabal in 
2012 have, of course, not taken ac¬ 
count of interference from the little 
guy, here represented by Jackson 
Curtis (John Cusack). Foolishly, they 
imagine that money buys all, reserv¬ 
ing them places in megabuck arks ca¬ 
pable of withstanding the gigantic tid¬ 
al waves that will reach the peaks of 
the Himalayas. So everyone is not in 
the same boat, by any means. But in 
this Hollywood universe individuals 
can achieve anything by force of will. 
And so it proves, for Jackson and his 
gang of ordinary guys and gals do get 
aboard, by deft of cunning and true 
grit. This understanding of a univer¬ 
sal ‘reality’ sees no point in collective 
action by humanity, however. 


Movie poster: saving the elite 

During Soviet times, some left liter¬ 
ary critics drew sharp comparisons 
between the kinds of science fiction 
that came from the west, especially the 
USA, whose leading exponent of the 
genre was Isaac Asimov, and that 
from the USSR. Their premise was that 
the first usually concerned extrapolat¬ 
ing capitalism and bourgeois mores 
(or lack of them) into the future or to 
other worlds, while the latter was sup¬ 
posedly more humanistic, as defined 
by Soviet apologists, though often 
executed in a sentimental and ulti¬ 
mately unconvincing manner. This 
expressed a partial truth, in that sci-fi 
does reflect the society it comes from. 
But more particularly nowadays, what 
gets made into the filmic behemoth, 
such as 2012, must reflect the rulers’ 
ideology, else where will its funds 
come from? Art house film this is not. 

It is true that 2012 exhibits the crass¬ 
ness of riches, but its tilts at windmills 
are served by this sad knight and his 
assorted Sancho Panzas. No mass 
action here except that of maddened 
mobs, understandably desperate to 
get aboard the arks of salvation. The 
religious undertow continues to the 
end of the film, what with the prospect 
of the survivors of the deluge going 
to the promised land, which in this 
case is the continent of Africa. It is 
almost as if the righteous get their rap¬ 
ture through their faith in justice (at 
the hands of our current rulers!). 

In political terms, the natural disas¬ 
ter that is portrayed occupies a space 
adjacent to the one where anthropo¬ 
genic climate change sceptics seek 
refuge. Natural events so disruptive 
of human life such as that in 2012 can 
occur without any human agency. So 
maybe, think some, this climate 
change lark is similar - it could be just 
a result of the Almighty’s sense of 
humour. It is certainly not down to 
human activity. Without doubt, this 
line of thought, which 2012 opens 
up so expertly, makes it easier for 
those so inclined to deny that the 
planet’s ecosystem is being drasti¬ 


cally altered by capitalism’s past and 
present depredations. 

No matter that, as stated previous¬ 
ly, this particular event’s causation 
and time span are incredible. Of 
course, as the leaked UN report at the 
end of the Copenhagen climate 
change conference showed, we are 
seeing presently a complex interaction 
that subsists in the biosphere, of 
which humanity and its social and 
economic system are integral parts. 
The cataclysm that awaits is not the 
stuff of stupefying non-science: it is 
human-made and it is what we can 
expect if world capitalism led by the 
USA fails to cut its CO, emissions 
drastically, which is to say by at least 
10 times the totally inadequate 3% 
proffered to date. We do not have to 
worry about the crust of the Earth 
anywhere near as much as the kind of 
society we put upon it. 

More satisfying 

The day of the Triffids is an altogether 
more satisfying apocalyptic sci-fi ex¬ 
perience. Although lacking the mas¬ 
sive expenditure on special effects of 
2012, it manages to convey much 
more menace, combined with some 
awareness of social responsibility. 
Unlike 2012, The day of the Triffids 
engages and questions. 

For those of us who have read 
John Wyndham’s original book of 
the same title published in 1951 or 
indeed have seen the first film 
version (1962), the gripping power of 
the storyline has always been impor¬ 
tant. In his novel, Wyndham sug¬ 
gests that Soviet bio-engineering has 
brought the Triffids into existence, 
but that they have then been acci¬ 
dentally released into the wild, 
where they have rapidly multiplied. 

In the 2009 film version, Zaire is the 
point of origin for the Triffids, which 
are somehow able to spread beyond 
Africa in a matter of a few years. How 
they came to originate in Zaire is not 
explained, though. Nonetheless, this 
version sticks reasonably closely to 


the spirit of Wyndham’s novel, 
while updating the plot for the early 
21st century. 

Not completely eschewing the er¬ 
satz science so redolent in 2012, Nick 
Copus presents a corporate world 
farming Triffids for a fuel oil substi¬ 
tute that has solved the current cli¬ 
mate change emergency. The main 
company involved in this exploita¬ 
tion, Triffidoil, has tens of thousands 
of farms, each with thousands of gi¬ 
ant Triffids. Yet what is unexplained 
is how burning hydrocarbons pro¬ 
duced by plants can possibly be any 
better than burning hydrocarbons 
from fossil fuel oil and gas. After all, 
hydrocarbons produce CO, in simi¬ 
lar proportions when burnt. 

Plant biologist and Triffid special¬ 
ist Bill Masen (Dougray Scott) gets 
stung by a Triffid, but after prompt 
treatment survives, though sporting 
a scar on his temple from the attack. 
Luckily for him, his treatment involves 
having his eyes bandaged for 24 hours 
- just at the time when brilliant meteor 
storms blind the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of the world’s population. 

Broadcaster Jo Playton (Joely Rich¬ 
ardson) also avoids blindness, thanks 
to a work assignment. Bill and Jo join 
forces. Surviving a plane crash, meg¬ 
alomaniac Torrence (Eddie Izzard) 
sees his opportunity to rule the UK - 
or at least part of London - and re¬ 
cruits a brutal force of armed men to 
achieve it. Torrence sweet-talks Jo 
into broadcasting radio appeals for 
people to come to London, but when 
she discovers he lied about Bill dying 
she flees to find him. 

Bill, although injured, has survived 
Torrence’s plans for his execution on 
Hampstead Heath, escaping with 


H opefully we can continue in 
2010 as we did through most 
of 2009 - successfully raising the 
£1,000 we need every month to 
publish the Weekly Worker. 

We ended December with 
£1,124, for instance - mainly thanks 
to a couple of dozen regular donors 
(either by standing order, regular 
cheque or online credit card gift). 
Let me mention in particular com¬ 
rade TR, a CPGB supporter of many 
years standing with a lifetime of 
dedication to the working class 
movement, who never fails to come 
up with his monthly £60 cheque. 
Then there is MM, whose £70 
standing order always lands in the 
Weekly Worker account as the end 
of the month approaches. 

These are just two of the stal¬ 
warts upon whom we rely. But 
there are also the occasional 
donors who come up with a 
cheque or PayPal transfer. Since 
the start of the new year I have 
received £50 through the post 
from GL (£30) and GS (£20), plus a 


Coker (Jason Priestley), who had chal¬ 
lenged Torrence’s brutality. Coker 
manages to get Bill to a convent. But 
mother superior Durrant (Vanessa 
Redgrave) has only kept the sur¬ 
rounding Triffids at bay by periodical¬ 
ly sending one of her flock beyond the 
convent walls to be sacrificed to them. 
When Bill exposes her, she leaves; her 
autocracy overthrown, Durrant is 
unable to accept the democratic re¬ 
gime that replaces hers. 

Bill joins his estranged father, Den¬ 
nis (Brian Cox), together with two or¬ 
phaned sisters, Susan (Jenn Murray) 
and Imogen (Julia Joyce). Dennis has 
already brought Jo to his isolated 
manor house-cum-laboratory, where 
he is close to breeding infertile Trif¬ 
fids, thus wiping them out worldwide. 
But Dennis dies of Triffid stings, Bill 
destroys the attacking lab Triffid, and 
there is therefore now no way of 
breeding Triffids. The two adults and 
two girls prepare to leave for the Isle 
of Wight, where Coker has estab¬ 
lished a Triffid-free community. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Torrence discovers where 
Bill and Jo are and, as London is now 
overrun with Triffids eager for human 
meat, brings a band of desperadoes 
to force him to devise means to com¬ 
bat them. 

Political lessons are much more ap¬ 
parent in The day of the Triffids, to its 
credit. Here we see how humans come 
together in groups, post-apocalypse, 
for good and ill. But come together in 
community they must. The lesson be¬ 
comes: only by depending on a thor¬ 
oughgoing democracy can humanity 
survive. How selfless the survivors’ 
leaders may prove to be, how altruistic 
in truth, is for the viewer to surmise • 
Jim Moody 


£15 credit card lift from PK. His 
was the only internet donation 
this week despite there being 
13,555 visitors to our website. 

Unusually the number of online 
readers was pretty much main¬ 
tained for the three weeks since 
I last wrote this column, even 
though there has been no Weekly 
Worker since December 18. While 
there were 15,162 readers over the 
seven days following publication, 
the drop over the next two weeks 
was not particularly marked and we 
recorded a total of 40,597 visitors 
over the whole period. 

As well as the 2010 donations 
mentioned above, standing orders 
for the last week come to £185, 
which means we start January with 
exactly £250. Please do what you 
can to support your paper • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Stalwarts 
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World politics, long waves 
and the decline of capitalism 

Are we facing a new ‘long slump’ like the 1930s or is the recent financial crisis merely a blip in a larger picture of 
capitalist expansion? And how does the decline of capitalism fit into the picture? Mike Macnair examines the issues 


A rthur Bough’s letters (Decemberber 10 
and December 18 2009), and his fuller 
version of the argument of these letters 
on his blog, 1 reveal a fundamental misunder¬ 
standing of the nature of the CPGB’s discus¬ 
sion on the issues of the economic crisis. 

To some extent this was the result of 
unclarities in Peter Manson’s brief report 
(December 3) of my opening on this issue at 
the November 29 CPGB aggregate. We had 
intended to transcribe and edit my opening for 
publication, but this was held up for various 
reasons. In fact in the December 3 paper we 
printed the opening I gave at the November 
28 Hands Off the People of Iran annual 
general meeting on the policy of US 
imperialism. This argued that the decline of US 
world dominance, paralleling but different 
from the decline of British world dominance 
in the later 19th century, was the primary driver 
of international economic and political 
dynamics in the present period. 

The primary purpose of my November 29 
opening, upon which this article is based, was 
to stress both the real uncertainty of the 
immediate economic situation and the need to 
take seriously the arguments that what is 
involved may be merely a ‘blip’ and avoid staking 
all our political orientation on ‘slumpism’. 

My personal opinion is that a ‘second leg 
down’ of the recession in 2010 - driven by 
concerns about state finances, leading to public 
expenditure cuts and other forms of withdrawal 
of liquidity which hold down consumer demand 
- is now more likely than not. However, I also 
emphasise both the level of uncertainty in all 
predictions, and that it is not the business of 
Marxists to hope for crashes and slumps to make 
our politics attractive; and that much of the left 


which does predict a severe crisis does so 
precisely in the hope that a slump will make their 
rather unattractive alternative to capitalism 
attractive. In reality, such a slump is more likely 
to benefit the far right. 

In discussion comrade John Bridge criticised 
my opening as tending to reduce the problem 
with capitalism to that of cycles and to offer a 
cyclical theory of history more generally (this 
relates to my Hopi opening). It was in this 
context that he made the point that “it was not 
just a question of capitalism’s cyclical crises 
that ought to concern us, but the fact that it is 
a system in long-term decline”. 2 

My reply to the discussion was to a 
considerable extent addressed to the question 
of the decline of capitalism and the meaning 
and limits of this idea. I address this question 
again at the end of this article. 

Economic conjuncture 

Looking at the immediate indicators, there has 
been a rise in global markets over the last few 
months, and the general expectation is that the 
increase in unemployment will be reversed now 
that confidence has returned in the financial 
markets and the ‘real’ economy - there is some 
data indicating a rise in actual output. In theory 
UK output is still in decline, but whether this is 
accurate remains to be seen. There was a brief 
acute bout of nerves on the market following 
the Dubai government defaulting on its debts. 
But it is not clear if this is a complete default, 
and this is essentially a huge, but single 
property development which has gone bust. 

The nerves caused by its collapse show the 
fear which exists amongst the investing section 
of the capitalist class that we are in a similar 
phase as 1929-31 - after the first crash, but yet 


to fall off the precipice, when the downturn hits 
the material economy and unemployment sky¬ 
rockets, masses of factories close, there is major 
deflation, etc. There is a perception among both 
Marxist and bourgeois economists that this is 
a possibility. At the same time there are those 
on both sides who argue this will not happen 
and that what has occurred can be compared 
to the market crashes of 1987, 1998 or 2001; a 
big financial crash, but one which capitalist 
states can manage by interventions to ensure 
liquidity. 

It is important to be clear that having a Marxist 
methodology does not give us an answer to this 
question. Why this is the case can best be 
explained by looking at the attempts of Marxists 
to explain the current crisis as a minor financial 
bubble. Permanent Revolution takes this line, 
and a recent article by PR’s Bill Jeffries argues 
that the underlying trend is a massive recovery 
of capitalist profitability, which has continued 
since the fall of the Soviet Union in the late 1990s, 
and the rise of capitalist zones and foreign 
investment in China. 3 

Long waves 

Capitalism goes into crisis because it runs up 
against limits to the profitable investment of 
capital, the consequence being that it shifts into 
speculative activities and the search for short¬ 
term liquidity. Hence there is an overproduction 
of fictitious capital (a bubble), leading in due 
course to a financial crash, which temporarily 
chokes commercial credit, resulting in 
depression and recession in the real economy. 
But Jeffries argues, broadly following Trotsky’s 
argument around long waves in the capitalist 
economy, that fundamental transformations in 
global conditions may allow for capitalist 


investment in new areas. Whether they take the 
form of new technology, a world-historical defeat 
of the working class or capitalism expanding into 
pre-capitalist countries, the new possibility of 
investment creates the conditions for a major 
revival in the profitability of productive industry 
and therefore a sustained expansion in 
investment. This does not do away with the 
business cycle, but mitigates the effects of it. 
The downturns are less acute and shorter, and 
the ‘up’ phases are stronger and more persistent. 
In PR’s view the fall of the Stalinist regimes and 
the market turn in China and Vietnam created the 
same effect as, in the 19th century, capital 
breaking into Africa or east Asia, opening up 
large fields for profitable investment. 

In this view the underlying condition since 
the late 1990s is one of long-term boom 
analogous to the period of capitalist 
expansion in the late 19th century, or the 
1950s boom and capitalist realignment. Why 
did World War II open up the possibility for 
profitable investment? Because it broke up the 
British and French colonial empires, which to 
a large extent kept US business out of their 
colonies. The effect of British dependence on 
the US was that Britain had to hand over large 
quantities of overseas investments, to be 
passed on to US corporations, in payment for 
the arms which were supplied. Britain and 
France were also compelled to agree to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt 
1), which managed trade between the main 
capitalist powers, but centrally broke down 
the old imperial protection system and 
allowed US capital to dramatically expand into 
British and French territory. 

Arthur Bough, an ex-member of the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty, has an alternative view 
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which must be taken seriously, though he is an 
individual rather than representing a group, since 
he offers considered economic arguments. His 
argument draws on Kondratiev rather than 
Trotsky. Kondratiev argued that over the long 
term there was an (approximately) 50-year 
cycle running concurrently with the usual 
short cycle of booms and slumps of capitalism. 
In the first half of the cycle there are strong 
booms and weak recessions, and in the second 
half there are weak booms and heavy 
recessions. In Bough’s view the recessionary 
phase of the cycle opened in the early 1970s 
and closed in the 1990s, so we are about 10 
years into the boom phase. 

Kondratiev never offered a serious causal 
explanation of why there should be a long cycle, 
or why the periodisation should be 50 years. A 
variety of causal mechanisms have been offered 
ranging from technical innovations to long- 
range weather changes which affect harvests 
and hence food prices. None of them are really 
satisfactory. 

The idea of fixed-period cycles is itself 
generally problematic. The short boom-bust 
cycle takes very approximately six to 10 years. 
Marx made some attempt to theorise this 
periodisation on the basis of the turnover time 
of fixed capital. That is, to simplify grossly, 
capitalists all buy machines and buildings at 
the same time, causing a forward push for a 
boom, then demand for these ‘capital goods’ 
necessarily falls and a downturn results until 
the fixed capital has to be replaced, triggering 
another upturn. There is correspondence 
between Marx and Engels where Marx is 
looking for evidence that the turnover of 
fixed capital accounts for the boom-bust 
cycle and so the latter can be reduced to a 
mathematical certainty. Engels - who was 
engaged in running a capitalist business at 
the time - denied the importance of this, 
telling Marx that capitalist decision-making 
was often based on guesstimates and back- 
of-the-envelope calculations. 

There is an approximate regularity, and it is 
certainly the case that free-market capitalism 
cannot go longer than 10 or 12 years without 
a recession caused by a financial crash (if it is 
not triggered earlier by state action, as it was 
by the ‘demand management’ of the 1950s- 
70s). But talking about a range between six 
and 10 years is not the same thing as the 
ability to predict the date of crashes, and so 
on; there are many contributory factors in the 
determination of the cycle. 

If this is the case with short cycles, why 
should there be a 50-year cycle over the long 
term? It is worthwhile pointing out that 
Kondratiev conceived the 50-year cycle based 
on 100 years worth of data - hardly sufficient to 
demonstrate a trend. In contrast, we know that 
the short business cycle has a considerable 
degree of regularity, including from the data 
going back to 1760s Britain. 

This was Trotsky’s original criticism of 
Kondratiev - that there was not enough data 
to draw such a firm conclusion. Hence 
Trotsky’s ‘long waves’ were both less 
definitely periodised, and driven by aspects 
of the class struggle and capitalist expansion 
rather than ‘internal’ capitalist dynamics. 

Both Kondratiev cycles and Trotsky’s long 
waves gained popularity among Marxist 
economists because of the long boom in the 
1950s and 60s. In this period there was 
sustained material growth in the imperialist 
centres and colonial countries, as well as in 
the USSR and China, and there was a 
mitigated form of the business cycle: that is, 
neither booms nor busts ran away. It was a 
standard Marxist idea that with imperialism, 
capitalism had reached its terminal stage, and 
would tend to stagnation and persistent, 
repetitive crisis. That worked pretty well as a 
characterisation of the world between 1914 
and 1948, but the question was how Marxists 
could explain the new stage of the 1950s and 
60s. Long cycle theories came to be used to 
address this problem. 

While comrade Bough’s argument is 
over-dependent on the dubious long waves 
of Kondratiev, Permanent Revolution’s 
argument has a considerably stronger basis: 
what happened in 1989-91. The Stalinist 
regimes were half-inside the capitalist 
economy; their purchase of higher-tech 
production equipment from the west gave a 
significant stimulus to ‘department I’ (capital 
goods) industries, with the usual multiplier 
effects for the rest of the economy. They also 
sold raw materials on a large scale to the 
capitalist economies. So, although the 


domestic relations of production in the USSR, 
etc were not straightforwardly those of 
capitalist production, the productive activity 
of those countries was in a contradictory 
sense part of the capitalist world economy. 

In that sense, the breakdown of those 
economies and in particular that of the former 
USSR was the equivalent of an enormous 
bankruptcy. A fundamental part of the Marxist 
theory of cycles and crisis is that at the end 
of the boom period over-investment of capital 
occurs, and in order to clear this, particularly 
in certain sectors, a wave of bankruptcies is 
necessary. This is the crisis phase of the cycle 
and opens the way to new growth by 
devalorising a section of capital. From that 
point of view, it is correct to say, as Permanent 
Revolution does, that in this period we saw 
an enormous devalorisation of fixed capital - 
factories, etc - in the formerly Stalinist states. 
This devalorisation and reduction in barriers 
to trade opened the way for a substantial 
increase in potential capitalist investment, 
considerably so in China and Vietnam, but also 
in eastern Europe. 

The fall of the Soviet Union and semi- 
marketisation of the eastern regimes should, 
therefore, in theory have paved the way for a 
prolonged period of capitalist growth. 
However, as pointed out by other Marxists, 
including Hillel Ticktin and Istvan Meszaros, 
there was so much standing overcapacity in 
the capitalist economy that it is not clear if the 
collapse of the Stalinist economies provided 
that much of an opening for new profitable 
productive investment. Unemployment and 
underutilisation of capacity still afflicted the 
western and ‘southern’ economies. Though 
money profits rose after 1989, this 
overcapacity and underutilisation persisted 
through the 1990s. It remained the case that 
there were factories in the US and Mexico 
running at 60% of their capacity. So it is not 
clear that the fall of the Stalinist economies 
provided a real help in dealing with this 
overcapacity. In the ‘third world’ countries, 
production has shifted around more from one 
location to another: for example, from Latin 
America to China. 

It is not clear that if we crunched the global 
numbers they would show an actual increase 
in total productive output, as opposed to 
goods being cheapened by major reductions 
in global average wage costs. What is clear is 
that in many peripheral countries there is 
endemic mass unemployment. Indeed in the 
core capitalist countries there is both endemic 
unemployment and Mnrfei-employment in 
productive industry. The real level of 
unemployment is masked in a variety of ways. 
In the UK, this has been performed by 
transferring workers to sickness benefit, by the 
increase in training schemes and by expansion 
of higher education. The latter has not been 
undertaken because of a growing demand for 
highly skilled labour - overwhelmingly the 
demands of capital are for part-time, casual 
labour: flipping burgers, fruit picking, cleaning 
and so on. It has almost entirely been a device 
to mask unemployment. 

The state also runs what are effectively 
white-collar job-creation schemes, duplicating 
work and multiplying bureaucracy. Local 
councils, for example, employ significant 
numbers processing claims for housing 
benefit, mostly from tenants in council 
housing. They also employ significant 
numbers to chase those tenants to pay their 
rent, which is, under legislation introduced by 
the Conservatives and continued by Labour, 
theoretically based on ‘market values’. It 
would actually be cheaper and more efficient 
for the council to lease the houses rent-free 
to benefit claimants, or to equalise the values 
of the rent and housing benefit. Housing 
benefit is a pure recycling of notional money 
as a way to keep clerical staff in work. 

Projects like this and NHS marketisation create 
many a form-filling job for white-collar staff and 
managers. Privatisation has produced a series 
of regulatory quangos, and also multiple 
companies with their own bureaucracies and 
staff duplicating the same functions. In the case 
of the utility companies we have infrastructure 
monopolies (Transco and the electricity 
distribution companies) providing ‘services’ to 
a series of pure rentier/speculator companies 
running their multiple billing departments. The 
value of such companies is not based on any 
fixed capital or control over infrastructure, but 
on artificially created markets in gas or electricity 
futures - another form of fictitious capital. 

If there had been a real global rise in the real 


rate of return of productive industry post-1989, 
one would have expected to see a substantial 
expansion of capitalist operations in Russia and 
eastern Europe, but in reality this has been quite 
marginal. When the US took power in Iraq, one 
could have expected huge investments by US 
capital flowing into Iraq, as when Britain took 
over parts of India. On the contrary, what we have 
seen is capitalist firms pretending to invest in 
Iraq as a way of stealing money from the US 
government - and the Iraqi government to the 
extent that it has to pay for reconstruction - for 
fraudulent construction projects. 

If Permanent Revolution’s theory is correct, 
capitalists should be showing confidence that 
investment in material productive activities will 
yield above-average profit. They are not 
behaving this way; indeed predominantly their 
attitude is that material production will yield no 
profit, or not an adequate one for the investment, 
compared to ripping off the state through PFIs, 
through financial speculation and so on. Their 
behaviour would indicate they do not believe 
the rate of return on material production to be 
high enough to support a sustained expansion 
in the material productive economy. This is not 
the 1930s. But it is also not the 1950s. 

Is it the case - as Permanent Revolution, 
Arthur Bough and Michel Husson, among 
others, argue - that there was a rise in the 
underlying global rate of profit in productive 
activities from the late 1980s? It is at least 
arguable that the statistics used to judge this 
are so contaminated by unproductive activities 
that what they reveal is not movements in the 
rate of profit in productive activities, but simply 
the ability of the US and the financial services 
sector to rip everyone else off to a greater extent. 
Aggregate GDP and profitability figures include 
the activities of lawyers, accountants, business 
consultants and the like; and these do not 
represent new production of material surplus, 
only the redistribution of surplus. 

The point is that PR’s theory is a tenable one, 
but whether the available evidence really 
supports that theory is highly debatable. Some 
economists like Andrew Kliman have attempted 
to ‘get behind’ these figures, and drawn the 
conclusion that profitability was high in the 
1950s and 60s, then declined and has remained 
at a low level since. Part of the problem with this 
approach is that it relies on statistics on 
productive output by sector (which can then be 
used to disaggregate the productive and 
unproductive sectors) which are only published 
every six years. So it is possible to explain events 
half a business cycle ago, but impossible to 
predict future movements in more than the 
broadest outline. 

The view that we are in a phase of long-wave 
expansion triggered by 1989-91 is on its face 
theoretically tenable, but appears empirically 
problematic unless the ‘world economy’ is 
treated as merely an aggregate of the national 
‘advanced economies’ and marginalist 
aggregate and average statistics, which fail to 
differentiate productive from unproductive 
activity, are taken at face value. Why? 

My own take - for what it is worth, which is 
limited - is that the Tong wave’ phenomenon 
reflects at least partly the shift between the 
positive effects of an ascendant world-dominant 
capitalist state (as creating fairly stable world 
money and ‘order’ conditions for global trade 
and productive expansion) and the negative 
effects of a declining world-dominant state (as 
exacting financial and other tribute from rising 
countries and protecting exhausted sectors of 
its own industry). On this basis a new phase of 
long-wave capitalist expansion like the 1950s is 
possible, but depends on the overthrow of the 
military power of the USA by capitalist rivals and 
the creation of a replacement world-dominant 
power: ie, a new 1914-45, which is not on the 
immediate agenda. 

Hence, though in other respects the 
conditions exist for a new phase of capitalist 
dynamism and progress, what we actually get 
is a succession of bubbles and crises against 
a backdrop of endemic overcapacity and 
inability of capitalism to break beyond the 
auto/aerospace/petrochemicals economy. The 
other side of this coin is increasing irrationalism 
in politics and the persistence and deepening 
of the export of death and destruction in the 
form of the ‘war on terror’. 

Against slumpism 

PR may be right or wrong. But why does this 
matter? Of course, it matters to Marxists whether 
or not we are entering a big depression, but it is 
not vital for us to know the exact time or place 
that crisis will hit first. The fundamental points 


of Marxism’s critique of capitalism and bourgeois 
political economy are, firstly, that cycles are 
unavoidable and there will be booms and busts 

- no amount of management will do away with 
the business cycle. Secondly, that free markets 
spontaneously tend towards radical inequality 

- the concentration of wealth in the hands of an 
increasingly small number and the relative 
impoverishment of an ever larger number of 
workers and petty proprietors. Whether the 
current crisis is another great depression or 
another short-cycle financial crisis like 
those of 1987, 1998 and 2001 but on a larger 
scale is completely immaterial to these facts 
about capitalism. 

Permanent Revolution’s argument is a 
negation of that of the Workers Power group 
from which PR came. WP argues that capitalism 
entered its terminal phase in 1914, and that 
the working class needs to create a state like 
the early Soviet Union, complete with the 
dictatorship of the party and the dictatorship of 
the leadership over the party. In this view, the 
more there is economic chaos and war-induced 
recession, the more workers will move into action. 
The Transitional programme is the other side 
of this coin: people will move into action based 
on immediate economic concerns, not a vision 
of an alternative future, and revolutionaries can 
lever them, step by step, through wage 
demands, etc, then soviets, into taking power. 
Without the masses having the idea in their 
heads that the parliamentary regime is corrupt 
and unacceptable or that it is possible to institute 
an alternative socialist order. Without a 
prolonged period of building up forces, 
delegitimising the existing state regime and 
spreading the idea that an alternative system 
is not just better than capitalism in the depths 
of recession, but better than capitalism in its 
boom phase. 

The consequence of this strategy is that it 
becomes essential to predict, as Workers Power 
does, an enormous slump, which will bring with 
it street violence, mass strikes, the formation of 
councils of action and so on. In this situation 
the small group (whether it be WP, the 
Spartacists or indeed the Socialist Workers 
Party) can manoeuvre the masses into taking 
power. For these groups crisis is fundamental 
because it leads to the only conditions - if their 
theory of capitalism is correct - in which masses 
of workers might conceivably be desperate 
enough to think it would be good idea to give 
all power to the central committee of the SWP 
(or the equivalent ‘Leninist combat party’ group 
of your choice). 

The method is the same; the small cog driving 
the bigger wheel; the enlightened vanguard 
vested with dictatorial powers. It is only when 
crisis gets so severe as to totally dislocate the 
capitalist economy that it is plausible that broad 
masses of the working class would consider this 
a serious alternative to capitalism. Even under 
these conditions it seems dubious. In a sense 
we can see this in the failure of the revolution in 
Germany, in Luxemburg’s critique of the Russian 
Revolution and the split in Comintern in 1921. 
The majority of the west European working class 
did not view the regime in Moscow as 
representing a superior alternative to capitalism 

- in spite of World War I, the acute economic 
contradictions following it and, in the case of 
Germany, in spite of the brutality with which 
Noske, Ebert and Scheidemann in alliance with 
the military right suppressed the radical wing of 
the workers’ movement. 

Because the strategic conceptions of the far 
left stake everything on slump, there actually 
develops a desire for it. Crisis is transparently 
irrational - because of ovei'production and 
overinvestment, people are laid off, reduced to 
poverty and starved. Too much wealth produces 
poverty. But actually wanting to experience 
slump conditions is an irrationality of its own 
sort, certainly if our aim is the self-emancipation 
of the working class majority, rather than a coup 
d’etat by the central committee of your choice. 

Uncertain 

To return to the present economic situation, the 
only possible thing to say is that it is uncertain. 
It may be that the fiscal stimulus from the Bank 
of England will be enough to re-inflate the 
financial bubble, at least in the core economies. 
If that happens there will still be acute crises in 
the periphery economies, examples of which we 
have seen already, including the instability in 
Ireland and eastern Europe. 

Each past cyclical bust -1987,1998,2001 - has 
had severe consequences for some periphery 
countries, like the Argentinian crisis in 2000-01. 
Millions lost their savings, banks closed, and 
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the country still has many cooperatives 
formed by factory occupations, such was 
the acuteness of economic dislocation. 
Ireland has seen a mass movement spring 
up. Even if stimulus packages were 
enough to re-inflate the bubble in the US, 
western Europe and perhaps China, this 
would still be at the expense of major 
recession in several peripheral countries. 

It is also possible that a more severe 
recession will hit the core economies some 
time this year. If David Cameron were 
elected and introduced massive cuts in 
public expenditure, that would probably 
trigger a severe material recession. 
Actually doing what has been promised, 
to sack vast numbers in the public sector, 
cut local government funding and attack 
pensions and benefits, would sharply 
reduce consumer demand, undermining 
the service sector and triggering serious 
material recession. 

Which way things will go we cannot 
know, though it seems unlikely that we are 
in a long boom and this is just another 
minor recession without consequences. If 
states have succeeded in re-blowing the 
bubble, we will see deepened instability in 
the peripheral countries; the core will be 
protected, but only for another four to 
eight years. There will be another upswing, 
but this will be dependent on liquidity and 
hence followed by a more severe version 
of the 2008-09 financial crash (just as 2008- 
09 was more severe than 2001, which was 
more severe than 1998, which was more 
severe than 1987). 

Decline 

Comrade Bridge is correct to say that 
capitalism is in decline. Contrary to 
comrade Bough, this statement has 
absolutely nothing to do with 
Lassalle’s “iron law of wages”, 4 with 
the idea of a secular tendency for the 
working class to be impoverished, with 
the Zusammenbruchstheorie (theory of 
collapse) criticised by Bernstein and 
wrongly defended by some of his 
opponents, with Soviet narratives of “the 
‘crisis’ and the ‘crash’”, or with Trotsky’s 
‘death agony’. 5 Conversely, however, in 
my opinion when we understand capitalist 
decline correctly, the fact that capitalism is 
in decline has only limited implications for 
the diagnosis of the present economic 
conjuncture. 

Social orders or forms of class rule - the 
slave-based urbanism of antiquity, 
feudalism, capitalism - are over historical 
time replaced by radically different social 
orders and forms of class rule. That is to 
say that each individual social order as 
such rises and declines. We have no reason 
to suppose that capitalism will be uniquely 
persistent. 

To say that a social order or fonn of class 
rule is rising is to say that it plays an 
increasing role in organising the society’s 
productive activity and shaping its 
structure and self-image, replacing any 
prior social order. To say that it is declining 
is - obviously - the reverse: that it is 
decreasingly able to organise the society’s 
productive activity, that it decreasingly 
shapes the society’s structure and self- 
image, that it begins to be displaced by 
other forms of social order and to lose 
its legitimacy. 

The phase of decline is characterised by 
statisation. The Roman empire, which 
artificially created and subsidised cities to 
keep them alive and attempted to intervene 
against the potentes, making the free 
peasants into private clients, represented 
the decline of the social order of classical 
antiquity. European monarchical 
absolutism and the analogous Tokugawa 
shogunate were forms of the decline of 
feudalism. 

Like certain sorts of coral atolls, social 
orders may enter into decline at their 
historical centres even while they are 
spreading geographically. This is clearest 
in the case of feudalism. Feudalism was at 
its apogee in western Europe in the 11th- 
12th century, but already facing challenges 
from the rising proto-bourgeoisie and in 
decline at its core from the 13th century; 
but it continued to expand geographically 
both in eastern Europe and in the last phase 
when as it were ‘neo-feudal’ societies were 
created by the Spanish state in Latin 


America in the early modem period. 

To say that capitalism is in decline is to 
say that it is in an analogous phase: 
declining at the core, while continuing to 
expand at the periphery at the expense of 
subsistence and artisan production, forms 
of feudalism and other pre-capitalist 
societies. At the core the decline began in 
the mid-19th century. The rise of the 
organised workers’ movement, beginning 
with Chartism and the early trade unions, 
led to concessions to the working class 
which had to be organised by the state. The 
biggest of these concessions was the 
extension of the suffrage. 

This has involved the rise of a different 
organising principle of society: that of 
conscious, collective social decision¬ 
making: expressed in a distorted form in 
the form of the growth of state provision 
and regulation at the expense of market 
provision. 

Meanwhile, the concentration of capital 
has the result that in several sectors there 
are firms which are ‘too large’ to be allowed 
to go bust, and that there are whole sectors 
which, like transport and agriculture, 
require permanent subsidies - again 
resulting in the extension of the capitalist 
state and of statised capitalism at the 
expense of the capitalist class in its 
proper sense. 

And the extension of mechanisation has 
the result that capital needs a more 
educated proletariat and more extensively 
educated specific sections of the 
proletariat. As this extends, the underlying 
rationality of entrepreneurial ‘one-man 
management’ - that is, of the social- 
hierarchical division of labour - declines. 
This, too, is expressed in distorted forms 
(the corporate institutional bureaucracies 
mimic the state bureaucratic hierarchy). 

It is also expressed, paradoxically, in the 
fragmentation of the left: there are too many 
people who are perfectly capable of serving 
on central committees, as full-timers and so 
on for the organisation run by long-serving 
career ‘professional revolutionaries’ to 
make sense as an organisational form; the 
result, given that the leaders cling to their 
positions and control and mimic the state 
bureaucratic hierarchy, is the proliferation 
of ever smaller and smaller splits (far worse 
than - for example - the divisions of the 
British far left before World War I). 

The feudalism which Spain exported to 
Latin America was not the classic feudalism 
of the central middle ages, but the statised 
feudalism of the absolute monarchies. In 
the same way, the capitalism which has 
expanded geographically at the expense of 
pre-capitalist social orders and of Stalinism 
is not the ‘classic’ form of capitalism, but 
‘mixed economy’ and corporate, statised 
capitalism. 

In a certain sense, the decline of 
capitalism is most sharply expressed in the 
difference between the later 19th century 
decline of Britain as a world-dominant 
power and the decline of the US. The first 
involved Britain - and the other European 
imperialist powers - exporting population 
on a large scale to their global empires in 
an endeavour to create a form of order in 
the colonies which would serve the 
metropolitan society. (I do not mean by this 
to prettify the results of the European 
colonial empires; the observation is simply 
that the colonialists did seriously attempt 
to govern their colonies and protectorates.) 
Conditions for the working class and 
middle class in Britain were unpleasant 
enough to support this process, while the 
empire was, for Britain and other imperialist 
states, a source of domestic political 
legitimacy. 

The decline of the US is sharply 
contrasting. The concessions made by US 
capital to the working class mean that the 
US continues to be characterised by large- 
scale net immigration. Its imperial role is a 
source, not of domestic political legitimacy, 
but of domestic political illegitimacy. The 
overseas operations remain acutely 
sensitive to US casualties - the ‘Vietnam 
syndrome’. The result is that the dominant 
form of US overseas intervention is not to 
impose any sort of order on the target state, 
but to impose destruction and chaos. In 
terms purely of weaponry, metropolitan 
population and domestic production 
capacity, the US has more war-fighting 


power than the British empire ever had: but 
its decline has set in more quickly than 
British decline and it is, at the end of the 
day, weaker in decline than the British 
empire was. 

Decline and crisis 

The arguments for seeing capitalism as in 
decline presented here are arguments in the 
long term. The analogies should make this 
obvious: the Roman empire was a form 
of decline, but lasted for another 500 
years in the west and more than 1,000 in 
the east; feudalism was in decline from 
the 13th century, but the decisive 
capitalist breakthrough did not happen 
till the 17th, or, indeed become Europe¬ 
wide until the 19th. 

Of course, capitalism develops more 
rapidly than feudalism (which developed 
more rapidly than the slave-based urbanism 
of classical antiquity). We may therefore not 
unreasonably expect it to ‘bum out’ more 
rapidly too. But it would be most unwise to 
use this as an argument that capitalism 
must be in terminal decay now. 

The crisis of2008-09 is in a certain rather 
limited sense the product of capitalist 
decline. This sense is that the immediate 
trigger of the crisis was financial 
instmments built on subprime mortgages 
in the US; and subprime mortgages in the 
US were a part of the system of controlling 
the US working class through material 
concessions, the apogee of the policy of 
‘property-owning democracy’ and in a 
sense the moment at which this policy flew 
too close to the sun and its wings melted. 

Indeed, the more general credit bubble 
was in part the product of the efforts of the 
US and other core capitalist states to stave 
off a crisis which should have produced a 
more or less severe recession in 1998 by 
pumping liquidity into the system. If we ask 
why the recession could not simply be 
allowed to proceed, the answer is that it was 
politically unacceptable. It was politically 
unacceptable because credit expansion and 
the ‘property-owning democracy’ was the 
primary means of managing working class 
expectations after the ‘social-democratic 
consensus’ was abandoned in the 1970s. 

More deeply, however, the failure to 
break through to a new regime of 
productive investment is the product not 
of capitalist decline as such, but of the 
decline of the USA as a world-dominant 
power and the specific forms that this 
decline takes. I do not think that the decline 
of capitalism as such has proceeded so far 
that it is excluded that the US can be 
replaced by a new world-dominant 
capitalist power, allowing a new long wave 
of productive growth. The problem is rather 
the costs of replacing it - namely that the 
military power of the US has to be broken: 
the world has to go through another 
experience of global great-power war 
like 1914-18 and 1939-45 - and hope that 
this does not end in the US, in its 
Gotterdammerung phase (twilight of the 
gods; the Nazis in 1945), unleashing its 
nuclear arsenal. 

We are as yet some way - probably 
decades - away from this threat, though the 
immensely destructive character of the US 
invasion of Iraq and the millenarian 
fantasies of the US right already tell us that 
it is a real one. The idea of a peaceful 
transfer of power from the US to some other 
capitalist force (or to a reformed United 
Nations) is utterly illusory. The only real 
alternative is if, before the point of global 
war, the working class can begin to act 
politically and on at least a continental 
scale to project its own power as an 
alternative to capitalist class rule. 

We are as of now a long way from 
this possibility. Hopefully, the workers’ 
movement will manage to catch up before 
the processes of US decline reach their 
end-point • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party'. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a 
state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That 
theory is no dogma, but must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class questions as pay, trade 
union rights and demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Iranian workers 
on the 
offensive 


Theocracy threatens bloodbath 
as mass movement grows 


2 010 has begun the way 2009 
ended in the Islamic Republic 
of Iran, with millions protesting 
in cities and towns across the country. 
But the dangers facing the Iranian 
people have undoubtedly increased 
over the last few weeks. 

Further sanctions are being put in 
place, and Obama is holding back Is¬ 
rael for the time being, but has been 
promising “decisive action” if Iran 
does not halt all uranium enrichment. 
One Israeli diplomat was quoted in 
The Guardian as saying, “Obama has 
convinced us that it’s worth trying the 
sanctions, at least for a few months” 
(January 3). The imperialists seem to 
be moving towards military aggres¬ 
sion this year - Washington has now 
dismissed the validity of the intelli¬ 
gence estimate which concluded that 
Iran was no longer trying to acquire 
nuclear weapons. 

They have also been hypocritical¬ 
ly talking about repression and de¬ 
mocracy in Iran. Yet it was the CIA that 
put into power and propped up the 
vicious regime of the shah, under 
whom similar scenes to what we are 
seeing on the streets of Iran today 
were played out again and again. And 
today the US and Britain support re¬ 
gimes which are equally adept at vio¬ 
lent oppression, such as that of Hos- 
ni Mubarak in Egypt. 

While the alleged threat of Iran ob¬ 
taining nuclear weapons is played 
upon, the only actual nuclear power 
in the region, which happens to have 
a history of bloody military adven¬ 
tures and aggression, continues to 
threaten Iran. Israel undertook joint 
war games with the US in October to 
test its new ground-to-air missile de¬ 
fence system. 

Imperialist warmongering and sanc¬ 
tions have undoubtedly damaged the 
mass and working class movement in 
Iran, but despite that at present that 
movement is very much on the offen¬ 
sive. The funeral of ayatollah Montaz- 
eri, who died on December 20, became 
a focus for the latest opposition 
protests, with hundreds of thousands 
attending. A founder of the Islamic 
Republic, he later became a loyal 
oppositionist who was horrified by the 
mass murder that took place under 
Khomeini, along with the embarrass¬ 
ment of the Iran-Contra affair. His 
funeral procession and the gatherings 
in Qom were attacked by state repres¬ 
sive forces, which only fuelled the 
protests. 

Tens of thousands of ordinary Ira¬ 
nians came out onto the streets on 
Sunday December 27. Clashes took 
place in Tehran, Shiraz, Isfahan, Arde- 
bil, Arababad and Mashhad. Martial 
law was declared in Najaf-Abad and at 
least four were killed in the city of Tabriz. 
In every part of Iran security forces, 
backed up by bassij militia and Revo¬ 
lutionary Guards (Pasdaran), resorted 
to violence to put down protests. 

In Tehran the supreme leader’s res¬ 
idence was surrounded by massed 
ranks of Pasdaran and police. 


Throughout the day chants such as 
“This month is a month of blood! 
Khamenei will be toppled!” rang out 
in the streets. A clear indication of 
how far the movement has come 
since the initial protests against the 
rigging of the June 2009 presidential 
elections by one wing of the regime 
against the other. 

In Tehran clashes erupted at many 
religious sites, as people started to 
gather for the planned opposition pro¬ 
tests. The fighting was intense, with 
security forces being forced to retreat, 
as demonstrators burnt police vehi¬ 
cles and bassij posts and erected bar¬ 
ricades. In a couple of instances po¬ 
lice and bassij were captured and 
detained by demonstrators and three 
police stations in Tehran were briefly 
occupied. Demonstrators also at¬ 
tacked the Saderat Bank in central 
Tehran, setting it on fire. 

As the day wore on, the security 
forces began to crack, with the first 
division of the special forces refusing 
orders to shoot protestors. There are 
many pictures and videos that show 
police retreating or being beaten back. 
There are also unconfirmed state¬ 
ments from sections of the army de¬ 
claring that they will not be used to 
put down popular unrest. 

Over a week on it is still unclear how 
many were killed - reports range from 
seven to 15, but it is known that the 
nephew of ‘reformist’ leader Mir-Hos- 
sein Moussavi is among them. The 
official cause of the deaths that have 
been admitted varies from ‘accident’ 
to ‘murder by unknown assailants’. 
Marxist groups and the Mujahedin-e 
Khalq Organisation (MKO) have also 
been blamed, although videos and 
pictures have been posted online of 
the bassij firing on demonstrators. 

Hundreds have been incarcerated 
and 300 of those arrested during the 
recent protests have been moved to 
section eight of Gohardasht prison 


under the control of the Revolution¬ 
ary Guards. Beatings, torture and rape 
of prisoners is continuing on a daily 
basis. Ebrahim Raiesi, first undersec¬ 
retary of the judicature, said that the 
“rioters” will be prosecuted immedi¬ 
ately and that charges range from 
“causing disorder” to “war against 
Islam” (which is punishable by death). 

On December 30, 500 bassij i and 
Hezbollah attacked a gathering at the 
University of Mashhad armed with 
knives. They injured dozens of stu¬ 
dents and arrested over 200, possi¬ 
bly killing two. The day after, over 
4,000 students and professors 
staged protests against the attacks 
and arrests at Ferdowsi and Azad 
universities, but were laid siege by 
security forces and militia. 

Students, professors and parents 
have tried to find out information 
about those arrested and hospitalised. 
They sent a delegation made up of 
representatives from the university 
Islamic Society to meet with officials, 
but they were themselves arrested. 
Amongst them is Seyed Sadra Mi¬ 
rada, a relative of Khamenei. 

Protestors have taken to chanting 
“Independence, freedom, Iranian re¬ 
public” - a slogan that has been con¬ 
demned by Moussavi as too radical, 
as the ‘reformists’ go to great lengths 
to try and impose some sort of con¬ 
trol on the mass movement. Other slo¬ 
gans that have been used include 
“Not the coup government, nor Amer¬ 
ica” and “No colour revolution here!” 

The ongoing political crisis in Iran is 
compounded by the economic crisis 
caused by the neoliberal polices pur¬ 
sued by consecutive governments, the 
world economic crisis and sanctions. 
Inflation is running at over 25% and 
unemployment has reached 12.5% - 
nearing 30% for young workers - im¬ 
poverishing millions of families. Work¬ 
ers in numerous industries have gone 
months without pay, and on January 4 


those at the Mazandaran textile facto¬ 
ry downed tools in protest against 
non-payment of wages and the laying 
off of workers on temporary contracts. 

The economic situation and the 
political upheaval have fused the de¬ 
mands of the workers’ movement with 
those of students and the mass move¬ 
ment as a whole. More and more work¬ 
ers are taking part in, sometimes lead¬ 
ing, the street protests. This has 
scared the authorities, who have be¬ 
gun rounding up known left and work¬ 
er activists across Iran. 

The regime aims to scare the move¬ 
ment off the streets with dire threats. 
On January 2 the Revolutionary Guard 
released a statement saying: “The de¬ 
voted bassijis of Greater Tehran will 
smother all the voices that come out of 
the throat of the enemies of the sacred 
regime of the Islamic Republic.” This 
came amongst calls by leading con¬ 
servative clerics, such as the chair of 
the Guardian Council, ayatollah Ah¬ 
mad Jannati, for the execution of lead¬ 
ing activists. A motion has been sub¬ 
mitted to the Iranian parliament calling 
for “enemies of the Islamic Republic” 
to be hanged within five days. 

The international workers’ move¬ 
ment must be prepared for a new round 
of mass murder in Iran. We must sup¬ 
port our comrades in any way we can. 
The majority of the left has indeed 
come out in support. To its credit the 
Socialist Workers Party has continued 
to back the movement, whilst oppos¬ 
ing imperialism - something it previous¬ 
ly said the anti-war movement could 
not do. Maybe the SWP will now per¬ 
mit the affiliation of Hands Off the Peo¬ 
ple of Iran to the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion, now that the SWP itself has taken 
up a watered down version of Hopi’s 
principled stance. 

However, there remain nominal 
socialists who defend the mass mur¬ 
der and repression of the regime in 
Iran. Respect MP George Galloway, 


Andy Newman (Socialist Unity blog 
and Respect member) and groups 
like the Stalinist CPGB-ML have 
all defended the “mature democracy” 
of the Islamic Republic (Newman - 
www.socialistunity.com/?p=5051) and 
poured scorn on the mass movement 
as an attempt at some sort of colour 
revolution. Such claims have clearly 
been disproved by what is happening 
on the streets and the slogans taken 
up by the movement. Newman has 
been particularly idiotic, opting to ig¬ 
nore the murder of thousands of trade 
unionists, socialists, feminists and 
LGBT people under the clerical regime 
and instead defending the miserly wel¬ 
fare provisions that exist in Iran. 

Defenders of the regime see it as 
anti-imperialist, forgetting that the cler¬ 
ics have made deals with the imperial¬ 
ists before and will no doubt do so 
again, if they think that will maintain 
their rule. The Iran-Contra affair and the 
welcoming of the US-led invasions of 
Afghanistan and Iraq are good indica¬ 
tions of how consistently the theocrat¬ 
ic regime ‘opposes imperialism’. No, 
the only genuine opponents of impe¬ 
rialism can be found on the streets: 
democrats, students and most of all the 
working class. It is these forces to 
whom we must give our support - in 
deeds as well as words. 

It is essential to maintain a clear po¬ 
sition of opposition to any faction of 
the Islamic Republic and to US-led im¬ 
perialism. We must begin to strength¬ 
en the campaign against sanctions in¬ 
itiated by Hopi - Stop the War Coalition 
needs to take up this issue in a serious 
and organised way, so that the anti-war 
movement can begin to win the argu¬ 
ment that sanctions undermine work¬ 
ing class struggle through impoverish¬ 
ing the masses. We need to state loud 
and clear that sanctions are not some 
soft option, but part of the imperialist 
war drive • 

Chris Strafford 
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